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Conventional wisdom suggests that it is hard to 
argue with success, bul the U.S. Anny Ground Forces 
in World War I were an exception to this principle. 
American ground troops (especially, allhough not ¢x- 
clusively, the infantry) have been criticized for defi- 
ciemt combat skills and a lack of aggressiveness and 
initiative, despite theirrole in defeating the Axis armed 
forces. In Men Against Fire, 5.L.A. Marshall cites the 
low percentage of Amencan soldiers who admitted to 
firing their weapons al the enemy as evidence of a lack 
Of ageressive spiritin the ground forces. (1) Although 
the research and quantification methods of Marshall's 
rate-ol-fire arguments have been challenged (2), other 
indications of the lack of initiative in American ground 
tronps include deficiencies in aggressive patrolling 
and scouting, overdependence on artillery and air sup- 
port, and a greater aversion to night fighting and hand- 
to-hand combat than their German and British counter- 
parts had. (3) 

several factors contributed to such motivational 
problems in combat. Lewis B. Hershey, commanderof 
the Selective Service System, believed the excessive 
Army regimentation created soldiers who would not 
act on theirrown and who needed both direct orders and 
close supervision. More recently, Martin van Crefeld 
in his work, Fighting Power, argucs thal, in contrast to 
the flexible mission-oriented Gennan command sys- 
tem, the more rigid American command sysiem failed 
to train soldiers to think and act for themselves. (4) 
Other considerations include the disruption of unit 
cohesion by breaking up units during training and the 
training self, which—at least carly in the war— 
lacked realism and failed to prepare men for what they 


could expect on the batileheld. (5) Also, manpower 
policies diverted hundreds of thousands of high-qual- 
ily personnel to the Army Air Forces, Anny Service 
Forces, and Specialized Training Program, thus de- 
priving the Army Ground Forces (and again especially 
ihe infantry) of its share of men who showed the most 
promise for individual initiative and achievement. (6) 
Although an anicle of this scope cannot deal with all 
these issues in detail, it will focus on explaining how 
two particular results of the Army's manpower poli- 
cies contnibutcd to morale problems associated with 
the lack of initiative among American ground troops in 
Europe. The two factors are the replacement system 
and the lack of rotation from frontline duty. 

The individual replacement, feeling isolated at 
being senl lo join 4 group of strangers and lacking a 
sense Of unit pride and cohesion, had a far more 
dillicult time adjusting to frontline conditions than did 
soldiers who cnicred combat with the same men they 
had known through weeks, months, or even years of 
lraiming and other precombal service. Replacements, 
often poorly reecived until they proved themselves to 
the veterans of their new unil, fclt alone during their 
bapusm of fire and typically suffered higher casualty 
rates in their first engagements than did units com- 
posed entircly of untned soldiers. Concerns about the 
replacement sysicm mounted as more and more men 
went through the European theatcr replacement sys- 
tem, which had a capacity of 100,000 men and handled 
wtotal of 2.1 million soldiers, or about half the person- 
nel who served in the theater. (7) 

Replacements reporting 10 4 unit behind the front 
lines had more time to adjust before entering combat, 
but newly arriving men still had often missed key 
aspects of unit training. In the Ist Infantry Division, 
selected commissioned and noncommissioned officers 
used brief rest periods in the North African campaign 
lo conduct accelerated courses for incoming replace- 


ments. Such measures reduced casualtics and im- 
proved performance among the new men, who entered 
combat with greater confidence. Yet there was scldom 
time for thorough training in scouting, patrolling, night 
combat operations, first aid, and all the other skills in 
which the replacements were typically deficient. (8) 
Many soldiers endured the horrors of combat 
through the sustaining bonds of loyalty, feclings of 
security, and sense of unit pride instilled by long 
service as part of a cohesive group, and even unils of 
entirely green troops had at least developed some 
interpersonal bonds during precombat service. (9) 
The Replacement Depots or “Repple Depples,” 
ofien poorly managed and lacking in training and 
recreational facilities, proved ineffective in providing 
transition for soldicrs waiting for individual assign- 
ent. Replacements endured the hardsinps of over- 
seas service close to the front but had little sense of 
purpose. Most dutics consisted of meaningless, busy 
assignments soldiers invariably called chicken__, 
although even such tasks failed to alleviate the bore- 
dom, The average stay in the depol was one Lo three 
wecks, but some men waited wecks before assignment. 
Combat skills deteriorated from idleness. The lack of 
iraining, recreation, or purpose combined to reduce the 
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replacement's morale and effectiveness just before he 
was scnl to the front. (10) 

Poor manpower planning led to a shortage of 
trained combat replacements that became critical after 
D-Day in Europe, when 70 to 80 percent of all replace- 
ments had to be sent to the infantry. The Anny took 
soldiers trained as clerks, cooks, and other noncombat 
personnel, reclassified them as infantrymen, and sent 
them forward to join rifle companies. Soldiers some- 
times received a short retraining course for their new 
specialty, but some replacements, despite Army regu- 
lations about basic training requirements, had never 
even fired the M1 nfle or qualified with any weapon. 
Even noncommissioned and commissioned officers 
received combat assignments without adequate train- 
ing. Such men often lacked combat knowledge, skills, 
and conditioning. Reclassified and retrained soldiers, 
referred to derogatorily as “retreads,” resented their 
assignment tocombat duty, fclt betrayed by the Army, 
and lost faith in a system thal seemed to wasic their 
abilitics and preparation for other tasks. Even elite 
Ranper and airbome unils received replacements who, 
despite having the zeal and confidence to volunteer for 
such duty, lacked basic skills. During the Battle of the 
Bulge, one replacement sent to the 517th Parachute 
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Regimental Combat Team did not have (and had never 
fired) any infantry weapon. (11) 

Many wounded soldiers, lacking confidence in the 
replacement sysiem and motivated by unit pnde and 
cohesion, tried desperately to return to their former 
units rather than go through the replacement depot. 
Army policy intially required units to file personnel 
requisitions for casualties expected lo retum to duty 
after treatment. Butif the paperwork was mishandled, 
a veteran might be reassigned to any unit. Also, Army 
policy in Europe in the latter half of 1944 prohibited 
assigning personnel whose presence would place the 
unit above its authorized strength. When replacements 
filled the vacancies of casualtics, therefore, a wounded 
soldier retuming to duty could go back to his former 
unit only if it had taken subsequent losses that had not 
been replaced, Such policies proved disastrous be- 
cause the desire of casualtics to retlum to combat 
stemmed largely from a sense of loyalty to one's 
comrades and pnde in one's um. Some soldicrs who 
knew about this problem went absent without leave 
fram hospitals or replacement depots in order to get 
back to their old units; ficld commanders usually 
reported such men retumed to duty and passed the 
paperwork to someone cise. The problem of reassign- 
ing rehabilitated casualties finally caused the Army to 
revise ils policies in 1945; subsequent veteran replace- 
ments were retumed to their former units, regardless of 
strength authorization or formal requisitions, (12) 

Adjustment was even more difficult for inexperi- 
enced troops than forreturning vetcrans, New replace- 
ments, still needing onentation and experience when 
sent (0 a quict sector of the front, suffered conspicu- 
ously high casualty rates when ordered into an attack or 
defense against an enemy assault. Often, more than 
half the replacements sent directly intocombat became 
casualties in the first few days of fighting. The odds 
were against a replacements surviving long enough to 
gain recognition and experience. Occasionally a sol- 
dier arrived and died before anybody leamed his nume. 
Some umis tried to shelter new men for a day or two, 
but rifle companies in the line had few (if any) such 
opportunitics, While even veteran infantrymen felt 
isolated because of the dispersed batefields typical of 
World War II, the untricd replacement was both physi- 
cally and psychologically alone when he faced his 
baptism of fire. (13) 

Surviving replacements could ¢xpect to be ac- 
eepted by the veterans of the group, bul the process was 
neither automatic nor easy, Some veterans felt guilty 
for accepting a replacement who took the place of an 
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old friend or resented a replacement who came witha 
higher grade and thus blocked or slowed the path of 
promotion. Also, many veterans had little orno respect 
for unthied noncommissioned or commissioned offic- 
ers. Replacement leaders who failed 10 adjust quickly 
could destroy the morale of the entire unil. Most 
veterans avoided replacements because they were dan- 
gerous: they attracted fire, revealed their positions by 
being trigger-happy or otherwise conspicuous, bunched 
up, panicked under fire, picked up booby-irapped 
souvenirs, or lit cigarettes at night, Expenenced sol- 
diers, having already seen how frequently new men 
became casualties, stayed away for their own salcty. 
Finally, many veterans had already lost enough friends 
and clid not want tolose any more, Since somany of the 
replacements would be killed, wounded, or psycho- 
logically broken in their first few days with the unit, it 
was casier to accept the losses ifthe new men remained 
strangers. (14) 

Yet veterans who helped replacements survive had 
more comrades to share the burdens ahead. With no 
slandard policy for integrating replacemenis, indi- 
vidual commanders proceeded at their own discretion. 
Maj. Gen. John W. O'Daniel, commander of the 3d 
Infantry Division, had a replacement indoctrination 
system thatincluded a welcome by the divisional band, 
bricfings for officers, and speeches for groups of en- 
listed men. The arrangements were impossible to 
mainiain during combat operations, however, when 
the men moved forward immediately. Incoming infan- 
irymen were dispersed among the various platoons and 
usually paired up wilh experienced soldiers who could 
help them adjust. Sometimes a replacement performed 
a support role, such as an ammunition bearer, until he 
became accustomed to the sights and sounds of the 
battlefield. Veterans avoided taking an untried manon 
a night patrol or giving him a bazooka, flamethrower, 
or olher specialized weapon, Armored commanders 
disliked breaking up their tank crews, but assigning 
two or three replacements created problems. Yel 
sometimes a unit suffered such severe losses that there 
were more replacements (han veterans, therefore re- 
quinng inexperienced men to be assigned together and 
forcing them into the front lines without delay. (15) 

Sel. Raymond P. Janus of the Ist Annored Divi- 
sion, forexample, had an especially difficult problem 
breaking in anew crew for his light lank: all three of the 
crewmen were newly arrived, cighicen-ycar-old re- 
placements. For tank driver, Janus chose the only 
replacement with any driving experience, which 
amounted to having taken the family car to church on 


Sundays. Neither of the other (wo had any expenence 
firing a machine gun or 37-mm. tank gun, but by 
default they assumed theirnew duties and learned what 
they could in the mere two hours of training time they 
had before moving Out on a mission, The tank did nol 
get far, however, as the diver panicked, rolled the 
vehicle down a hill, and threw Sergeant Janus out of 
the turret and on his head, whereupon he received a 
severe concussion that resulicd in permanent hearing 
loss. With such events unfortunately all too common, 
it is no wonder that veterans shunned new replace- 
ments whenever possible. (16) 

The Any reevaluated its replacement policics, 
although improvements dunng the war were few. 
Replacement depots added recreational facilities and 
Special Services activilics, and wounded soldiers re- 
luming to duty went back to their former units auto- 
matically. Some reform cfforns were merely cosmetic, 
as when the Anmy officially changed the word "re- 
placement” to “reinforcement” for its perceived psy- 
chological benefit. Reform proposals under study 
included reworking the replacement system in connec: 
tion with rotating combat-weary units out of the front 
lines and using replacement teams of two to six men so 
that soldiers could both approach combat with a group 
of comrades and sull be integrated on the squad and 
platoon level. Yet these options had not advanced past 
the planning stages. At the end of the war in Europe, 
men were still assigned as individuals lo combat units 
fighting on the front lines. Manpower shortages led to 
a constant demand for combat units and individual 
replacements alike, thus preventing any significant 
reworking of the system. (17) 

With litte unit rotation, men faced prolonged 
periods of danger, physical exertion, emotional anxi- 
ely, and mental stress withoul rest and relaxation. 
British soldicrs in the war, who often (although not 
always) had a brie! rest penod alter about a fortnight of 
combat, lasted for about 400 aggregate days of combat. 
On the other hand, American troops, who ofien en- 
dured 30 or 40 days (or more) of continuous fighting, 
tended to last no more than 200 aggregaic days in 
battle. The price of such extended combat service was 
the lass of memory, perception, and judgment abilities 
and a lowenng of morale. Casually rates rose as 
soldicrs became increasingly fatigued. Formany troops 
the level of fear bepan to increase with each engage- 
ment, a condition that psychologists referred to as the 
lowenng of the anxiely threshold. Even men who 
refused to break under the strain suffered from deterio- 
rating combat skills, fatalistic attitudes aboul surviving 


the war, and a demoralization that adversely alfccted 
incoming replacements. (18) 

Food and sleep deprivation, although tolerable for 
brief periods, could with sustained loss undermine 
combat effectiveness and morale. U.S. Anmy ficld 
rations had more calones, varicly, and nuintion than 
British or German rations, but Americans also cx- 
pected a belier dict—even in combat. Although the 
field rations had sufficient nutrition, men often dis- 
carded items such as cabbage flakes, lemon crystals, 
ersatz butter, apncot spread, and canned luncheon 
meal, Many troops considered canned C rations barely 
palatable when unheated, During the Ardennes offen- 
sive, Leroy N. Stewart of the 26th Infantry Regiment 
used his bayonet to chip away at ice-cold C nitions that 
other men in his unit had stopped carrying because the 
cans could burst upon freezing. Of course, C and K 
rations were superior to the field rations of other 
anmics, and problems such as malnutntion or severe 
weight loss seldom developed exceptin unils operating 
behind cnemy lines or otherwise out of supply, The 
Army made great efforts to keep the troops well fed, 
even sciling up laboratones to develop belter rations 
and alicmpling to provide hot turkey dinners for all 
frontline soldiers on ‘Thanksgiving and Christmas in 
1943 and 1944. Such elforns could boost morale, but 
combal troops still knew that rear-echelon personnel 
enjoyed most of the added material comfon while 
having far fewer risks and sacrifices, (19) 

Siress and fatigue increased as soldiers endured 
difficult nights at the front and lost sleep because of real 
OF anticipated cnemy activily, guard duty, patrols that 
meant an entire evening wilh no sleep, and cxposure to 
ihe elements, An Army study in Italy found Amencan 
soldiers averaged only four hours of sleep per nighi 
even in quict sectors of the front. Sleep loss had a 
cumulative effect that, combined with psychological 
imbalances from interruption of the body's 24-hour 
intemal clock, could seriously impair physical, mental, 
and emotional stability. Moreover, the siress of sleep 
depnvation added to the fatiguing effects of physical 
exertion, emotional anxiety, and nutritional deficiency. 
Combat veterans were able eventually to sleep in 
almost any circumstances, but men received insulli- 
cient rest as long as they remained in the front lines. 
With no chance to recuperate, troops continued to 
operate with increasingly impaired efficiency, (20) 

Soldiers had various ways of coping withthe stress 
and fatigue of combat duty. While some deluded 
themselves or engaged in magical thinking, such as 
believing that performing a certain ntual would protect 


them, olhers sought diversions by scarching recently 
liberated areas for alcoholic beverages, turmng to 
humor as a way of coping with the horrors of battle, 
making minor challenges to authorily, or improving 
their rations through improvised ficld cooking, forag- 
ing, or baricring with local civilians. Most diversions 
helped men escape the logical, rational reality that the 
odds were against surviving combat unharmed. Such 
thoughts, however, became increasingly difficull to 
dismiss the longer the soldier remained in the front 
lines without rest. (21) 

Soldiers could find relief if their units were pulled 
oul of the most forward positions, even if the location 
was still within range ofenemy artillery, A brief lullin 
the fighting, accompanied by temporary withdrawal 
from foxholes, trenches, or other frontline positions, 
allowed mento rest and sleep more comfonably. Ficld 
messes could more casily provide hot meals, and 
troops had a chance to shave and bathe from their 
helmets. The soldiers ofien had to clean their weapons, 
repair or maintain their vehicles and equipment, care 
for their feet to prevent trench foot, and wash their 
socks and underwear. Most men were too tired for 
active reercation beyond drinking, gambling, or smok- 
ing cigarettes, besides, the rest was usually too brief to 
allow for much entertainment. Yet such a break 
provided the opportunity to reflect on recent battle 
expenences, get a hot meal and perhaps a delivery of 
mail, and simply rest. In practice, however, many 
combat units went weeks oreven months without such 
abreak. There were too few units to keep many of them 
out of the front lines for even this shorn penad of time, 
(22) 

Instead of umit withdrawal, individual soldiers 
could be rotated from the front fora lew days of rest. 
some commanders rejected this practice as one that 
coddled men and encouraged malingerers, bul many 
units arranged for rest centers in the rear area immedi- 
ately behind the range of enemy artillery, Quotas gave 
priority to soldiers with long combat service or symp- 
toms ofa physical ornervous breakdown. Men went to 
the rest center on duty status for an average stay of 
about seventy-two hours and, at the discretion of the 
commanding officer, attended a training or indoctrina- 
tion lecture or performed minor duties. The center's 
Special Services officer provided reading material, 
writing paper or V-Mail forms, and passive entertain- 
ment such as shows or movies (when available). The 
soldiers, who received a complete change of clothes 
and could take a conventional shower or bath, had two 
or three days of rest to alleviate the cumulative stress 


and fatigue of prolonged combat duty. (23) 

The leave centers in Europe expanded with the 
opening of the 10,000-bed Paris facility in October 
1944, followed by centers in Brussels, Rome, the 
Rivicra, and many smaller towns and villages. With 
prionty going to men with the most combat service, 
individual soldiers could get a two- or three-day pass 
oraseven- day leave or furlough. The Army Air Forces 
reduced travel time to and from the front by providing 
nincly-six round-trip flights per week to the Riviera 
and the United Kingdom, The centers arranged 
sighisecing tours, provided recreation, and offered 
men the chance to escape from Army lile and live 
among civilians again fora short period, Purchases of 
food and other scarce commodities were limited, but 
men willingly paid black market prices or traded war 
souvenirs. Continued disruption of transponation in 
places like Rome commonly led to the unofficial 
appropnation of jeeps. Another problem was the 
spread of venereal disease among soldicrs who sought 
female companionship; there were twenty-nine pro- 
phylactic stations in Paris alone. Overall, leave centers 
boosted morale formen who visited them or who were 
motivated to persevere until 11 was their tum fora pass 
or a furlough. The chance to escape from combat 
without being killed, wounded, or captured was a 
godsend to many soldiers. (24) 

The impact of the centers on the frontline troops’ 
morale, however, was limited by several factors. The 
opening of the facilities in late 1944 and 1945 came too 
late for many men who had already succumbed to 
combat exhaustion. Unit quotas were small, and per- 
sonnel classified as“ critical” were ineligible. Rotation 
lo the United States, although available, was limited to 
an extremely small minonty of long-scrvice men who 
had been wounded twice or decorated lor bravery twice 
or who had suffered a scrious family hardship. Some- 
times soldiers heard so many plans and rumors about 


rotation that they became disillusioned at what they 
perecived to be the Ammy’s unfulfilled promises. Fi- 
nally, the shonage of combat units made it difficult to 
take entire units Out of the front lines or lo coordinate 
rotation with the integration of replacements. (25) 

In conclusion, in spite of improvements made 
during the course of the war, the poor utilization of the 
nation's manpower resources adversely affected the 
morale of frontline ground forces in Europe. This 
pauper, while alluding to such problems as the diversion 
of high-quality manpower away from the Army Ground 
Forces or the breaking of unit cohesion by stripping 
away personnel from units in the midst of traning, has 
focused on twoparticularissues. First, the replacement 
system rushed men into combat without adequaic 
preparation and created an unnecessarily arduous chal- 
lenge of adjustment on the field of battle. Second, the 
small number of divisions required units to remain in 
the front lines without rest and beyond the limits of 
individual human endurance, thus causing an carlier 
than necessary breakdown of veterans whose invalu- 
able combat experience and skills were lost prema- 
turely, That American troops lacked initiative and 
ageressiveness is not surprising when battles were 
fought all tog frequently by inexperienced replace- 
ments (who were unprepared and did not know what to 
do) and by war-weary veterans (whose [atalistic atti- 
tudes suggested that it did not matter what they did). 
The American soldier admirably attempted to adjust 
and deal with wanime challenges; however, his ult- 
mate success in cach campaign was usually in spite of 
the Army's manpower policies rather than because of 
them. 


Francis C. Steckel holds a doctorate from Temple 
University. Currently he is visiting assistant professor 
of history at the University of Alabama. 
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The Chief’s Corner 


Harold W. Nelson 


This column will appear afler my departure, Five 
years in office is an appropriate tenure for the Army's 
Chicf of Military History, and there are many coloncls 
who deserve the opportunity to-carry on the work. One 
of them will be “promotable” in time to write the next 
Chiefs Comer. 

As I reflect.on the past five years, I see anumber of 
areas of gratifying improvement. Army History has 
been sustained as a useful penodical, giving us a 
chance to shure professional views and reaching an 
ever-larger audience. ‘That audience is helping us to 
broaden and deepen the use of military history through- 
out the Army and to improve the use of U.S. Anny 
history in other programs. The interest in military 
history continues to grow, and the field itselfis expand- 
ing to encompass new topics and fresh approaches, lt 
has been exciting to be part of that growth. 

Yel, traditional military history remains central to 
our work. Army tistonans still devote their efforts lo 
producing operational and institutional histories, and 
our fine muscums continue to evoke familiar branch, 
post, and unit histones, We can be proud of ihe high 
standards we sel in these traditional endeavors, and we 
should take credit for having found ways—through 
aulomation, lateral communication, usc of volunteers, 
and many other approuches—to do more with less in 
these key arcas whilc maintaining those standards. 

The “new" approach to military history that grew 
fasiest during my tenure was the stalf ride. Of course 
the staff ride is not new, but farmore commanders, stall 
principals, and schools are now taking their people 
onto old battle ficlds to study the artof war. Those who 
study in this way are reading more military history and 
using history more systematically in their decision 
processes. This is a powerful development that has 
strengthened the Anny and made the histonan 4 more 
central figure in day-to-day operations at every level. 

The historian has been central to warand reshaping 
in recent years. The historians who covered DESERT 
STORM taught us a great deal about readiness, and we 
have made significant progress toward having more 
capable teams ready to deploy when needed. Most of 
our Somalia coverage was done afler units retumed to 
home station, and that model has many advantages for 


future operations. As a result of (hese experiences, | 
believe we have built a CONUS-based, contingency 
history capability to match our changing Army. At the 
same lime, curators, historians, and commanders have 
worked together to ensure that the Anny's material 
heritage and lineage are preserved during reshaping. It 
has becn tough. We have made some mistakes and 
missed some opportunitics, but we can be proud of 
“breaking the mold” when we compare our perfor- 
mance with the Army's efforts during other demabili- 
zalions. 

We linked lincage to World War II commemora- 
lion with our campaign brochures. Our marketing of 
such products is still spotty, but units that used the 
pamphlets became enthusiastic consumers, and veler- 
ans were cqually supportive. Short operational histo- 
rics appeal to a broad audience, but they must be 
supplemented, The paperback reprints of the opera- 
tional “yreen books,” the reprint of general officer 
aficr-uction reporis by Brehon Somervell, Douglas 
MacArthur, Dwight D. Eisenhower, and George C. 
Marshall, and the updated Reader's Guide all help two 
establish the necessary framework of supplemental 
literature, Obviously, the extant materials are so exten- 
sive ihal we must consider publishing on CD-ROM— 
a logical step that stll lies in the future. 

There are plenty of tasks remaining formy succes- 
sor in addition to new publishing media, We still need 
a building forthe National Museum of the U.S. Army, 
since its capable staff cannot demonstrate the full range 
of its skills in the Smithsonian and Pentagon displays 
that have eamed such widespread praise. Such a 
muscum will provide appropriate gallenes for Army 
Art as well as artifacts, and the next Chicf of Military 
History can carry Army Art to new plateaus now that 
the Army Artist program has been inshitutionalized. 
He can also build on our effons to coimprint with field 
hislory programs, As resources become more scarce, 
this is an Obvious way lo make good use of research 
talent, editonal skills, and publishing money, The 
Any Knowledge Network, providing digitized stor- 
uge, retneval, and data links among key Amy history 
sites, is anotherinitiative that will mature in the coming 
years. Sustaining excellence while fostering innova- 


tion will continue to consume the energy of the Chicf study and teach history in the Army. Dedicated civil- 
of Military History. jans continue to pul in long hours, often unappreciated, 
I was extremely fortunate to be chosen for this — isolated, and underpaid. Whether civilian or in uni- 
position. I spent nearly twenty-two of the last twenty- —_ form, these dedicated individuals are the essence of our 
six years in various history jobs, soT was lucky to be —_ program, preserving and interpreting the Army's past. 
promoted to lieutenant colonel, let alone progress as1) ss [thas been an honor to serve with such fine people, and 
did. Young officers continue to nsk their careers to ~—.: look forward to hearing of your continued success. 


1994 Military History Writing Contest Rules 


Eligibility: All students attending officer advanced courses or the Sergeants Major Academy during 
Calendar year 1994 are cligible to enter the competition (contest may be entered only once). Be sure to 
include your advanced or Sergeants Major Academy course title, number, dates allended, and your 
current and forwarding address and telephone number. 


Entries: Submit twocopiesof previously unpublished manuscripts, typed, double-space, Maximum 
length of papers is 2,500 words (approximately ten duuble-space pages). Papers that exceed this 
length will not be accepted. Documentation is required, but footnotes or endnotes do not count in 
computing length. Submit graphics, illustrations, or photographs as if the article were to be published. 


Topics: Essays should develop a limited theme related to the history of the U.S. Amy. Some 
suggested topic areas: 

-Civil War, World War |, Korean War, elc. 

-World War Il (this is the fiftieth anniversary period) 

-Minority soldiers and their expenences 

-Leadership 

Training 

-Unit cohesion and stress in combat 

-Fighting outnumbered and winning 

-Logistics 

Deadline: Entires must be postmarked by midnight 31 December 1994, 

Submission: Send two copies of the manuscript, along with any accompanying photographs, maps, 
or other graphics to: U.S. Army Center of Military History, ATTN: Writing Contest (Mr. Anhur), 1099 
14th Street, NW, Washington, D.C. 2(M)15-3402. 

Judging and Prizes: A panel of military historians will judge each entry based on the following 
criteria: historical accuracy, originality, and style and rhetoric. First place, $500 and publication in 
Army History; second, $250, third, $100 oras the judges direct. Winners should be announced by 30 Apnl 
1995, 


Point of contact is Mr. Billy Anhur, DSN 285-5368, or (202) 504-5368. 
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Editor’s Journal 


Printing and distribution of the spring issue were delayed for more than three months by funding 
problems, Five hundred copies of the spring issue were prepared by Defense Printing specifically for the 
Conference of Army Histonans in Washington, D.C. (13-16 June), but the normal print run followed several 
weeks later. Consequently, this issue of Army History appears relatively soon after the last one. Funding 
shortfalls are becoming common within the Army community and are not limited to Army History. 
Unfortunately, there is no guarantee that there will not be others in the future. I regret thal sometimes your 
notices of meetings, deadlines for papers, cic. may be dated by the time they appear, and I hope that our 
contributors and our readers alike will be patient as we try 10 maintain our quarterly schedule, while retaining 
as many features of our professional bulletin as we can. 


et ee 


Prospective contributors to Army History who are uniformed or civilian members of the Department of 
Defense are reminded that all articles must be cleared by the author's secunty office and public affairs office 
before submission, The accompanying cover letter should then state that all requisite clearances have been 
obtained and that the article has command approval for open publication. 


Amold G. Fisch, Jr. 





Applying for Civilian Historian Positions at Unified Commands 
Located on U.S. Air Force Bases 


Civilian historians who wish to apply for historian positions at joint organizations serviced by Air Force 
civilian personnel offices must now enroll in the Air Force’s automated personnel referral system. These 
Organizations include USCENTCOM and USSOCOM (both at MacDill AFB, Florida), USSPACECOM 
(Peterson AFB, Colorado), USSTRATCOM (Offult AFB, Nebraska), and USTRANSCOM (Scott AFB, Illinois). 


The Air Force has named this referral system the Carecr Program Extemal Applicant Sysiem (CPEAS). 
Current and reinstatement-cligible federal employees may register in CPEAS by sending Standard Form 171! (06/ 
88 edition) with a copy of their most recent SF 50 showing carcer status, vetcrans preference, and service 
computation date. Mail in a non-government-franked envelope to the Air Force Civilian Personnel Management 
Center (AFCPMC) at the following address: 


AFCPMC/DPCX 

ATTN: CPEAS 

555 E. Street West, Suite | 
Randolph AFB, Texas 78150-4530 


After confirming eligibility, APCPMC will send additional forms to use in entering data into the Air Force's 
central personnel computer. For further information conceming the Air Force Historian Carcer Program, contact 
Mr. Ed Canivan at DSN 487-4508 or (210) 652-4508. For procedural questions regarding CPEAS, call DSN 487- 
6192 or (210) 652-6192. 
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A German Officer and Historian’s Sojourn at Washington 


Wolfgang Rink 


The following is a personal memoir by Wolfgang 
Rink, a German student of military history and a 
member of the German Army Reserves, who spent a 
month conducting research at the Center in the fall of 
1993, 

As a second licutenant in the German Army Re- 
serves anda history student atthe Rheinische Fricdrich- 
Wilhelms University in Bonn, | ofien contemplated the 
possibility of conducting historical research overseas. 
Inthe summer of 1993 the opportunity presented itself, 
and in late October I began my joumey to the U.S. 
Army Center of Military History (CMH) in Washing- 
ton, D.C. What follows is amemoir of the steps that led 
lo my stay at CMH and my unique expericnces doing 
research there. 

I first learned of CMH in the summer of 1992 as a 
volunteer during a reserve training exercise at the 
Militaergeschichtliches Forschungsamt, or MGFA, 
(Military History Research Office) in Freiburg, Ger- 
many. During my month-long assignment, | served as 
a history officer. I believe that my work al the MGFA 
synthesized my role as a history sludent (concentrating 
mainly on modem military history) with my Status as 
a member of the German Army Reserves. The possi- 
bility of working at a similar institution of military 
history in the United States scemed very attractive, so 
I began to devote my energics 10 making this happen. 
Initially, lexplored channels within the German Amny, 
to see if 1 could go in an official capacity as a represen- 
lative, Severe budget constraints, however, made this 
impossible, so the only altemative left was a quasi- 
official visit, paying all expenses myself. 

| sent a leticr of application to the Center of 
Military History, while asking Col. Roland G. Foerster 
at the MGFA—who has a good professional relation- 
ship with CMH—for a Ictter of recommendation. A 
shorn time later received aleuer from Mr. Billy Arthur 
of the Center's Ficld and Intemational Division; he 
would soon become my “pointof contact.” Mr. Arthur's 
letter indicated that I] would be welcome, but that I had 
lo Lake certain sicps lo salisly the bureaucracy. | had to 
contact the German military atlache, who processed 
my visit request through the Foreign Liaison Office at 
the Pentagon. Aller my proposed visit was cleared, 
CMH and the German cmbassy in Washington were 
informed. The whole process took about a month, 


| was prepared to face the fact that on my own I 
would have toarnunge formy flight, finda place tostay, 
and organize all olher aspects of my visit. But fortu- 
nately when | armved in Washington, D.C., I received 
considerable assistance from the historians at CMH. 

[confess that when [arrived at CMH, [had noclear 
impression of what I should study. In one sense, | 
thought this might be a good thing, since | would be 
more fMexible in the face of whatever demands the 
Center made on me. Following a long talk with Mr. 
Arthuronmy first day in Washington, we agreed on my 
agenda. Essentially, I would serve my month-long 
assignment as a history officer-researcher in the Field 
and Intemational Division, fully integrated inio the 
Organization's functions and activities. During my 
first week, | would visit the Pentagon and be briefed al 
the Center, becoming familiar with the different of- 
ficesin CMH and their respective tasks, Following this 
onentation penod, | would concentratc on preparing an 
article for Army History about the relationship of the 
Wehrmacht with the Waffen-SS during the period from 
1942 or "43 lo 1945. 

This particular topic was selected partly at my own 
suggestion, since | hope to wnic a thesis for my 
buchelor of arts requirement dealing with this contro- 
versial military organization—theWa/ffen-Ss—as a 
lapic of interest to the fiflicth anniversary commemo- 
ration of World War ll. Itsoon became clear, however, 
once | assembled a bibliography and began reviewing 
the literature, that! could not finish such a project inthe 
two and one-hall weeks effectively left for my work. 
Morcover, despite the helpful assistance and best ef- 
forts of CMH 's librarian, Mr. Jim Kmeght, and others at 
the Center, notably Lt. Col. Roger Cinllo, I could not 
immediately obtain all the books, articles, and essays 
thal appeared relevant to my research. 

Afierabout a week of studying the available printed 
materials. | decided to visit the National Archives to 
study additional sources on microfilm on my subject. 
The Archives has on microfilm the records of the Reich 
Leader of the 88, the chief of the German police, and 
the records of the German Anny High Command. The 
originals of these records are in the German archives in 
Koblenz and in Freiburg. 

| was able jo obtain a researcher's card, and Dr. 
Clayion Laurie of CMH was very helpful with my 


rescarch, giving me good advice on using the Ar- 
chives’ records, After reviewing the Archives’ finding 
aids, | was able to define whal areas were important for 
research. At the same time, | realized that I needed 
much more time than | had to write a comprehensive 
historical essay before | left the United States. | 
suppose that really wasn't expected of me, but T had 
hoped todo so anyway. In any cvent, | profited greatly 
from my research, even if the results are not quite ready 
for publication. 

What follows are some impressions | developed in 
comparing the military history organizations of CMH 
and the MGFA, as well as some general thoughts about 
the ways in which military history is studied in the 
United States and in Germany. 

Itseems to me thal German historians are prescrv- 
ing an identity for their army based on history and 
tradition, AtCMH, generally speaking, the histonans 
appear more interested in promoting an appreciation of 
history and its valuc to today’s soldiers. This altitude 
can be seen, for cxample, in the emphasis placed on 
stall rides to local battlefields. Anny historians care- 
fully plan for these tnps, and their purpose is to make 
military personnel aware of military history's lessons. 
As noted inthe foreword to Joseph W.A, Whitchome's 
The Battle of Second Manassas, staff rides should help 
soldiers to use the past to enhance their knowledge of 
the Army’s future. These words surcly reflect an ideal, 
and I think it remains (lo be seen how practical studies 
of historic baulefields really are. But perhaps the U.S, 
Army's stalf ride program does demonstrate that mili- 
lary history plays a more powerful role than in Ger- 
many. In this respect, if is interesting to note that 
currently the U.S. Army and the German Anny face 
many of the same problems. Both have to reduce their 
overall strengths and their number of units. This 
presents a challenge to CMH historians, who must 
carefully identify those units with a long and imponant 
hisiory. It seems, therefore, that in this area CMH 
historians have amore pronounced input totheir Army 
than German hnstonans do in theirs, 

In reality, itis much more difficult in Germany to 
stress the value of tradition and military history, The 
founders of the current German Amy, theBundeswehr, 
ofnecessily tumed away from many military traditions 
of the past that had been part of the Reichswehr and the 
Wehrmacht, Certainly, anything that reminded one of 
the Third Reich or of Nazi ideology had to be avoided. 
In their search for the “good tradition” in German 
military history, our historians focused on the Prussian 
reformers. After the Prussian Army was delcated by 
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Napoleon Bonaparte, these men created a new anny 
based on new ideas—new thinking, But rooting the 
military tradition in the Prussian reformers did not 
entirely solve the problem, so a struggle over mililary 
tradition has persisted since the estublishment of the 
Burdeswehr. Most military commanders reflect an 
ongoing uncertainty about tradition, ‘The result is that 
commanders often tend to ignore the history of the 
German Amny before 1945 because they fear unpleas- 
ant questions and possible political consequences. This 
is not the forum for discussing these matters in detail, 
bul in my opinion, there is too much embarrassment 
within the Bundeswehr in dealing with historical tradi- 
lion. 
In addition to staff rides, unit histones, and mili- 
tury traditions, | have the impression that the historians 
from CMH are more involved in the Ammy’s present 
activities than are their German copnterpans, This 
involvement is amply demonstrated by the Center's 
Oral History Branch, under the direction of Dr. Richard 
Hunt. As carly as 1945, U.S. soldiers from the Histori- 
cal Division conducted interviews with German offic- 
ers of the Wehrmacht and the Waffen-SS who were then 
prisoners of war. Many years later these interviews 
were given tothe MGFA in Germany, where they were 
highly regarded for their historical value. Neverthe- 
less, as lar as I know, there have never been—then or 
since—similarinierviews conducted by German histo- 
rians, In this age of technology—tis cra of modems, 
facsimiles, and conferences calls—written documents 
(especially written drafis—the historian’s raw materi- 
als) have become less prevalent. When onc considers 
how important oral sources could be in the future for 
historians, it should be a challenge forGerman military 
historians to conduct interviews and to collect and 
protect them for future research. The German soldiers 
performing amission in Somalia provide a good oppor- 
tunity for these types of interviews. German historians 
could profit from the long experience and the example 
of U.S, Army historians. 

Finally, on a more personal note, a sincere “thank 
you” to many members of CMH, including all those | 
cannot name here. Special thanks to Billy Arthur, Ted 
Ballard, Arnold Fisch, Terry Offer, Bob Wnght, Judy 
Bellafaire, Lt. Col Deane Williams, John Greenwood, 
and last, bul not least, Joanna Brignolo. You all made 
my visit pleasant and sucecssful, giving me the free- 
dom to rescarch and the support I needed, and you 
reinforced my ambition lo continue my research as a 
historian. 


Civil Affairs Operations in Kuwait 
A Case of Disparate Command Priorities 


Patrick W. Carlton 


This article is derived for Army History from Prof. 
Patrick Carlton's more extensive article, “The Kuwait 
Task Force: A Unique Solution to Kuwait's Recon- 
struction Problems.” That article included seventy 
footnotes, many of them extensive. Interested readers 
can contact the managing editor of Army History to 
obtain a copy of these notes. 


“The role that was played by civil affairs...nceds to 
be explained and better understood by the American 
people. This includes the manner in which planning 
was accomplished for Kuwait reconstitution.” [Hon. 
John O. Marsh, Jr., to the U.S, Anny JFK Special 
Warlare Center and School, Fort Bragg, North Caro- 
lina, Civil Affairs Symposium, 25 October 1991]. 

Civil affairs (CA) forces have been part of the 
Army inventory since World Warll, where they served 
well and faithfully, usually performing the doctrinal 
mission of civil administration in occupied Europe and 
in Japan, Since that time, however, utilization of the 
CA capability has languished, those forces in existence 
being mlegated primarily to the U.S. Army Reserve 
and seldom allowed to participate in military pre- or 
post-conflict planning. 

Dunng the 1970s, under the auspices of the 
CAPSTONE program, relationships were established 
between reserve component CA units and a variety of 
active component organizations, but these relation- 
ships, intended to foster training, mutual understand- 
ing, and increased opportunity for CA utilization, were 
in some cases only incompletely implemented by the 
ume Operation DESERT SHIELD/STORM was initiated 
in August 1990. 

Most important to the Kuwail scenario was the 
status Of the CAPSTONE relauionship between the 
352d Civil Affairs Command, Riverdale, Maryland, 
and Headquarters, Central Command (USCENTCOM). 
Speaking plainly, the relationship was incompletely 
developed and less than totally satisfactory, both from 
the perspective of the CENTCOM staff officers, who 
had reservations about the capabilities of the 352d, and 
from the point of view of the members of the 352d, who 
felt that CENTCOM was not using their resources and 
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talent in an altogether appropnale manner. When 
DESERT SHIELD Commenced, no plans had been devel- 
oped for the restoration of Kuwait or for utilization of 
the 352d in the effort. 

The attack on Kuwait by Saddam Hussein's Iraqi 
forces stunned the world. Most analysts at the Depart- 
ment of State and within the international diplomatic 
community had rejected the idea that one Arab nation 
would attack another, despite the festering Kuwaiti- 
Iraqi dispute over the Rumaila oil field production and 
Saddam's claims that Kuwait was conspiring with the 
United States and with Israel to “sabotage” Iraq. At the 
May 1990 Arab League summit in Baghdad, Saddam 
sought payment of $27 billion from Kuwait, claiming 
that the Kuwaitis had been stealing Iraqi oil. In June he 
demanded that Kuwait and other Arab states bordering 
the Persian Gulf cut production in an attempt to drive 
up the price per barrel of crude oil. Saddam's increas- 
ingly belligerent altitude toward Kuwait was empha- 
sized by ever-larger troop movements of an unusual 
kind beginning on 17 July 1990. By the end of the 
month he had stationed 100,000 soldiers along the 
Kuwaiti border. 

On | August the CENTCOM commander, General 
H. Norman Schwarzkupf, bricfed Secretary of Defense 
Dick Cheney on the likelihood of an Iraqi attack on 
Kuwait. Shonly after General Schwarzkopf retumed 
to Tampa, Florida, he received word that the invasion 
had begun. 

On § August 1990, President George Bush stated 
in a White House speech to the nation that the United 
Statcs sought “immediate, unconditional, and com- 
plete withdrawal of all Iraqi forces from Kuwait...[and 
that]...Kuwait’s legitimale government must be re- 
stored to replace the puppet regime." This speech 
trigecred immediate civil affairs planning efforts on 
the part of the Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Special Operations and Low Intensity 
Conflict (OASD SO/LIC), OSD's civil affairs propo- 
nent. By [4 August 1990, Jim Locher TIT, the assistant 
secretary, had been presented an information paper 
dealing with various CAissucs. Among these were the 
Depanment of Defense's potential role in the reconsti- 


tution of the government of Kuwait and the need to 
explore with the Department of State plans for support 
of the Kuwaiti government, the need to provide cul- 
tural orientation for U.S. forces being inserted into that 
region and to minimize contact between Amencans 
and the local populace of Saudi Arabia (an exception- 
ally conservative society); and the requirement that 
U.S. forces be prepared to help multinational force 
commanders lacking CA capabilities in mecling their 
legal and moral obligations under international law, 
This paper recommended that the assistant secretary of 
defense send a memo to the chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff (JCS) recommending activation of the 
Joint Civil Affairs Committee (JCAC). The draft of 
this memorandum, staffed informally with the Joint 
Staff, ultimately was responded to by the directorof the 
Joint Staff. 

‘The JCAC, chartered to serve the chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in the formulation of civil affairs 
policy, had never been activated. The absenee of such 
an instrumentality left the Joint Staff with inadequate 
CA policy development. Activation, therefore, ap- 
peared to be in the best interests of the Deparment of 
Defense. After several days, however, the director of 
the Joint Staff indicated in a handwnitten note to the 
assistant secretary of defense that he did not consider 
activation of the JCAC appropriate at that time. This 
left the assistant secretary for special operations and 
low intensity conflict to his Own devices in surfacing 
CA policy issues with the Department of Defense. 
Fortunately, both he, individually, and his staff mem- 
bers were inghly resourceful, assertive, and dedicated 
to the proper use of CA operations during this emer- 
gency. They continued to “percolate up” issues and 
suggestions relating to CA policy through Deputy 
Under Secretary of Defense for Policy Paul Wolfowitz 
dunng the next several months, attempting loinfluence 
civil affairs involvement to the greatest extent pos- 
sible, An outside observer watching the ebb and flow 
of these events undoubledly would have been per- 
plexed at the spectacle of the home service (the U.S. 
Army), a8 well as the Joint Staff, exhibiting little 
apparent interest in the enormously complex CA mis- 
sions associated with this cnsis. Eventually, external 
forces generated sufficient pressure to ensure appro- 
priate action. 

In September 1990 the exiled Kuwaiti government 
dispatched a tcam of twenty specialists to Washingion 
to establish a reconstruction planning structure. They 
planned to use funds on deposit in foreign banks to 
resiore the nghtful government as soon as the [ragis 


could be ejected from Kuwait. Mr, Fawzi Al Sultan, 
assigned to lead the team, hoped to involve the United 
Staics heavily in the restoration and reconstruction 
effort. He and his colleagues were soon apprised of the 
U.S. Army Reserve civil affairs capability, 

As it happened, Col. Randall Elliott, a reserve 
officer assigned to the 352d CA Command, also held a 
middle management position within the Department of 
State and was acquainted with Ambassador-designate 
Edward (Skip) Gnchm, who was in Washington awatt- 
ing confirmation and deployment to Kuwait. Elliott 
foresaw the appropriateness of civil affairs involve- 
ment in Kuwaiti reconstruction and, apparently not 
trusting normal bureaucratic processes within the mili- 
lary establishment, called the matter to the altention of 
various officials in the Deparment of State, including 
Ambassador Gnehm, Gnehm saw the potential for 
such an arrangement and discussed the matter with 
Ambassador Saud Nasir Al-Sabah and the Kuwaiti 
delegation, who were immediately receptive to the 
idea of involving CA personnel. State passed the 
request to Assistant Secretary of Defense for Intema- 
tional Secunty Affairs Henry S$. Rowan, who made 
arrangements through the director of the Joint Staff for 
a briefing on civil affairs capabilities. 

OASD SO/LIC had not been idle during this pe- 
nod. Staff officers had been awaiting the results of a 
preliminary on-ground CA assessment being conducted 
by un early deploying tcam from the 96th Civil Affairs 
Battalion, the only active component CA unit. The 
message, received on 3 September, convinced SO/LIC 
that the battalion was “operating beyond its capability 
and was not able to conduct an adcquate assessment of 
this magnitude.” The message also “confirmed our 
suspicions that CENTCOM was ill-prepared to con- 
duct CA operations.” SO/LIC also feared that U.S. 
Army, Central (ARCENT), the Army component of 
CENTCOM, was heading toward the creation of “an- 
other ‘ad hoc’ CA organization” similar to the one that 
had been deployed in Operation JUST CAUSE with less 
than optimal results, 

This development generaled a furry of activity 
between SO/LIC and the Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Intemational Secunty Affairs on 
the topic of potential civil affairs missions in the 
CENTCOM area of operations. Shortly thereafter, a 
bnefing was arranged for the Kuwait Emergency Re- 
covery Program representatives in Washington. The 
slage was being sect for the temporary removal of 
command and control of the CA assistance program 
from regular military channels. 


On 4 October 1990, the senior CA officer on the 
Joint Staff, Lt. Col, Dennis Barlow, from the Psycho- 
logical Operations/Civil Affairs Branch of the Direc- 
torate for Current Operations (J-33), conducted a brief- 
ing. Colonel Barlow addressed an audience which 
included Ambassador Gnehm: Lt. Gen. Tom Kelly (the 
J-3); Mr. Fawzi Al Sultan, coordinator of the Kuwaiti 
tcam; Mr. Sulayman Abd al-Razaq Mutawa, the Ku- 
waiti minister of planning; and Shaykh * Ali Khalifa al- 
Sabah, the Kuwaiti minister of finance. Colonel 
Barlow's briefing was well received by the Kuwaiti 
represeniatives, who inquired as to how a request for 
civil affairs assistance could be initiated. The response 
by U.S. representatives suggested the appropriateness 
of having the Kuwaiti ambassador address a Icticr to 
President Bush, requesting such aid. This letter was 
forthcoming on 9 October 1990. It stated, in part: 


In violation of intemational law and nonns of 
conduct between sovereign nations, you are aware of 
the aggression carmied out by [rag against...Kuwail.... 
We call upon the friendship and assistance of,..1he 
United States...in pulling together an emergency and 
recovery program. More specifically, we have...nced 
for certain specialties and expertise resident, among 
other U.S. agencies, in the United States Department of 
Defense. 


On 19 October 1990, Mr. Locher, the assistant 
secretary of defense SO/LIC, attended the National 
Security Council (NSC) Deputies Committee meeting, 
dunng which the decision was made to provide advice 
and assisiance to Kuwail in its restoration planning 
efforts. In the interest of time and efficiency, the NSC 
recommended that the Department of State, the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense, and the Joint Chiefs of 
Stalfestablish a steering commiliee lo make the neces- 
sary arrangements, with Intemational Security Affairs 
laking the lead for the Deparment of Defense. Mr. 
Rowan quickly issued a set of draft terms of reference 
and circulated them for comment to the JCS. In 
addition, Rowan asked that a military service be desig- 
naled excculive agent for the project and thal appropri- 
atcly qualified personnel be assigned to the vanous 
working Committees specified in the terms of refer- 
ence. 

The tenms specified that the U.S. objective would 
be to provide assistance to the Iegitimatc government 
of Kuwait in planning governmental restoration el forts 
to be implemented upon the withdrawal of Traqi forces. 
The Department of State and the Office of theSecretary 
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of Defense were to have joint primary responsibility 
lor developing a civic restorauion program, with other 
depanments and agencies being called upon as appro- 
pnaie. An American Interagency Stecring Group 
Committee, chaired by State, with representatives from 
State and Defense, was to oversee the planning effort. 
AU.S.-Kuwaiti Committee on Emergency and Recov- 
ery Programs was to be formed, consisting of the U.S. 
Interagency Steering Group Committee and represen- 
latives of the Kuwaiti povernment in exile. Planning 
was to be undertaken in the twenty civil affairs func- 
tional areas, with working committees for cach area 
established as appropriate. The government of Kuwait 
was loexecute all contracts forservices and equipment 
with civilian firms. The U.S. government was to be 
allowed to request reimbursement for the cost of van- 
Ous services rendered. Twice-monthly reports were to 
be submilied to representatives of the Department of 
State, the Office of the Secretary of Defense, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the National Security Council, and 
Headquarters, U.S. Army Central Command, The 
terms of reference were approved on 5 November 1990 
and working level groups established tooversee imple- 
mentation of the project. 

During the period $-15 November 1990, intense 
debate occurred within the Army and the Joint Stall 
over whether it was appropriate for the Department of 
Delense to provide such advice and assistance to the 
Kuwaitis and whether the Any was the right organ- 
zation to lead the effon, The Army, not wishing to 
deprive military operations of resources, was not inter- 
ested in a long-term nonmilitary effon and believed 
that the Department of State should be responsible for 
reconstructing Kuwait. Inthe event that the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense were to get involved, both the 
Army and the Emergency Planning Office of the under 
secretary of defense for policy fell (hat the mission 
should be performed by an “ad hoc” group created for 
that purpose. The Anny favored creation of acompos- 
ite task force composed of representatives from van- 
ous clements of the force structure (medical, military 
police, communications, engineers, and quariermis- 
ier) with augmentation from civil affairs, the overall 
structure to be commanded by an active component 
general officer. The generally negative tone in Army 
communications issued throughout the process sug- 
gesis a lack of confidence in the capability of the 
reserve component CA units to provide the needed 
services. Emergency Planning submitted a matrix 
involving the distribution of responsibilities among 
twenty-seven depariments within the U.S. gover- 


ment. The paper also suggested the assignment to 
Ambassador Gnehm's staff of an officer from the 
Corps of Engineers. 

The Department of the Army staff members were 
supported in their concems by operatives within the 
Joint Staff, who felt that the Department of State was 
the proper agency to lead the cfforl, since the recon- 
struction would be primarily civilianin nature. A good 
deal of residual sensitivity existed within these organi- 
zations, the legacy of the Panama operation, JUST 
CAUSE. During that activity the Department of De- 
fense found itself serving as “lead” agency long after 
the shooting had stopped, inadequately supported by 
the Department of State and other agencies of the U.S. 
government which, many felt, should have taken po- 
litical and fiscal responsibility for the restoration of 
services in that troubled nation, The director of the 
Joint Staff wanted to be certain that State and other 
government agencies would participate this lime. 

Because of the Anmy’s hesitance to commit to CA 
utilization, the Office of the Secretary of Delense 
decided that the Army should not be designated as 
executive agent for the operation, as normally would 
have been the case. Some felt thal the operation would 
not be prosecuted vigorously if matters were left to the 
Amy, As can be imagined, this conclusion caused 
considerable embarrassment within Army circles. On 
19 November three assistant secretarics—Intemational 
Security Affairs, SO/LIC, and Reserve Affairs, made a 
concerted effort to prompt action and on 21 November, 
after another exasperating last-minute holdup (this one 
gencratcd by the director of the Jomt Staff, the JCS 
reluctantly approved the formation of the Kuwait Task 
Force, using civil affairs soldiers. The following day 
the chairman of the JCS sent a message to the Anny 
chief of staff and the commander in chief, Special 
Operations Command, requesting activation of cle- 
ments of the 352d Civil Affairs Command, The Ku- 
wail Task Force (ATF) had been created. 

It should be noted thal from 7 August 1990, when 
Operation DESERT SHIELD commenced (designated 
C-day in military parlance), until 2 October 199(), 
General Schwarzkopf and his planners had been oper- 
aling on the assumption thal their mission was to 
prevent the invasion of Saudi Arabia, protecting those 
allies from further incursions by the Iraqis. During that 
lime the world political situation evolved rapidly, as 
did President Bush's views on appropriate military 
options. Further, the mood of the American people 
underwent a sleady shift toward a more aggressive 
posture vis-a-vis rag. American and coalition forces 


in Saudi Arabia had been augmented to such an extent 
that great confidence existed inthe coalition’s ability to 
repel any aliempt at invasion by Saddam Hussein. By 
2October 1990, General Colin Powell, the chainmanof 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, was able to state that “Wash- 
ingion was impatiently awaiting an ‘offensive option’ 
from Central Command.” On 6 October General 
Schwarzkopf directed his planners to assume the avail- 
ability of an additional armored corps and to begin 
planning for a massive flanking atlack to the west. 

General Schwarzkopf and his planners have come 
under heavy criticism in the civil affairs community 
and in some circles within the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense for failing to plan early and adequately for 
proper employment of CA assets in the reestablish- 
ment of vital services in Kuwait. While it 1s true that 
commanders are expected to plan for all contingencies, 
the commander in chief, Central Command 
(CINCCENT), was laboring under serious informa- 
tional and directional constraints as well as carrying a 
massive burden for decisions and operations. He 
presents himself in his writings as struggling to under- 
stand the rapidly changing political environment and to 
respond appropriately in a reactive—rather than ac- 
live—mode, atleast during the carly months OF DESERT 
SHIELD, As part of his response, CINCCENT worked 
himself hard. He reportedly kepl a strenuous schedule 
and was exceptionally demanding with his staff, 

Because of his extensive exposure to the Middle 
East, Schwarzkop! viewed himself as something of an 
expert on the area. Indeed, he was quite cffective in his 
dealings with his Saudi counterpans. One is struck, 
however, by his testimony tothe effect that he routinely 
was drawn into making decisions that clearly were 
within the purview of civil affairs. General Schwarzkopf 
speaks, for cxample, of multiple direct dealings with 
the Saudis in the areas of religion, sensitivily to local 
customs and traditions, commercial relations, and oth- 
ers areas of CA concem. Had adequate CA assets been 
available to him during the early months of DESERT 
SHIELD, beller plans could have been made for opera- 
tions in Kuwait and better CA-related execution or- 
chestrated for activities in Saudi Arabia. Arguably, 
such foresight would have reduced the burden on the 
gencral himself. Unfortunately, there is no indication 
that he was aware of or concerned about the employ- 
ment of civil affairs assets, perhaps because of his lack 
of knowledge of their capabilities, perhaps because of 
earlicr negative experiences involving CA forces in 
particular and reserve components in general. 

A former member of the CENTCOM J-5 (Plans 


and Policy) staff states that the decision not to activate 
the reserve component Theater Anny Arca Command 
supporting Third Army (ARCENT) “has been altrib- 
uted to the Active Component leadership's evaluation 
of Reserve Component units’ ability...combined with 
the experience of Active Component leaders in train- 
ing and evaluating...the (Reserve Component) leader- 
ship.” He later references “the apparent distrust of the 
Reserve Component leadership and command and 
control organizations...by the Active Component Icad- 
ership.” One can readily imagine the effect of such 
widely held views upon those decisions affecting the 
activation and deployment of reserve component civil 
affairs units during the early months of DESERT SHIELD, 
CENTCOM’s lack of attention to CA-related is- 
sues pul the Kuwail Task Force in a peculiar position. 
Having been placed under the command and control of 
the Interagency Steering Group Committee, composed 
of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, the Depart- 
ment of State, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, with 
nominal support being supplied by the Department of 
the Army, the task force had no formal relationship 
with CENTCOM. Consequently, it received almost 
no information concerning CENTCOM plans. 
CENTCOM, in tum, knew relatively lithe about the 
KTP's activities and intentions. This peculiarsituation 
can be explained, at least in part, by the fact that the task 
furce, working closely with the Kuwaitis, was not 
authorized access to mission-related classified infor- 
mation, so far as CENTCOM was concemed. Indeed, 
CENTCOM worked hard to exclude the coalition 
members from access to the OPLANs (opcrations 
plans) being developed, for fear that the Arabs would 
compromise the operation priortoexecution. Whether 
justified or not, there was a healthy degree of cynicism 
concerning the trustworthiness of these allies in classi- 
fied matters. In addition, at the time the KTF was 
created, Colonel Elliott had been informed that the task 
force would serve as a stateside planning group only— 
there were no plans to deploy the group to the area of 
operations. Consequently, the task force initially was 
structured as a planning cell only. Upon receiving the 
deployment request from Mr. Robert Kimmitt of the 
Department of State and the crown prince of Kuwait, it 
became necessary for the KTF to reconfigure itself 
sufficiently to conduct operational missions. 
Following a series of on-again, off-again alert 
orders, the KTF was called to active duty on 1 Decem- 
ber 1990, Initially, the group mustered filly-seven civil 
affairs functional specialists and eventually reached a 
strength of sixty-three officers and enlisted personne! 


covering a majonty of the twenty CA specialties. Most 
of these personne! had been identified through the use 
of a newly established and computerized civil affairs 
skills data base and were drawn from throughout the 
352d CA Command's CAPSTONE trace. 

When the KTF was called to active duty, Brig. 
Gen. Howard T, Mooney was listed as commander. 
New to civil affairs, he was an experienced logistician 
and transportation officer, skills that ultimately were to 
stand him in good stead in the Persian Gulf. Activated 
on 1 December 1990, he was released from active duty 
two days later, having been informed that the Depart- 
ment of the Army would not validate his call-up. He 
had no further official connection with the KTF until 
his arrival in Saudi Arabia in January 1991. His tsk 
force deputy, Colonel Elliott, became director of the 
KTF and served in that capacity for the duration. 
Reporting to Washington, D.C., after a brief period of 
administrative in-processing al Fl. Meade, Maryland, 
the task force quickly found office space and furnish- 
ings with the assistance of the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engincers and the General Services Administration. 
The Department of the Army furmished office equip- 
ment. The task force moved into leased space three 
blocks from the offices of the Kuwait Emergency 
Recovery Program, a convenient arrangement, and 
commenced assisting the Kuwaiti team with the busi- 
ness of planning for the eventual restoration of thal 
unfortunate nation. 

Elliott structured the work to be completed in four 
phases: (1) task organizing; (2) initial estimate and 
scope of work; (3) first draft of plans; and (4) OPLAN 
(Annex G) completion and preparations for deploy- 
ment. Organizabonal planning presented the KTF 
with special challenges, since no one could predict 
wilh certainty what conditions would exist wilhin 
Kuwait after the Iragis withdrew, Consequently, the 
group initially attempted to develop restoration matn- 
ces predicated upon varying degrees of destruction. 
This proved to be an unworkable approach, so it soon 
shified to a “worst case” scenano, operating on the 
assumption that lesser degrees of destruction could be 
managed readily under such a planning approach, The 
Kuwaitis, having been in the United States for several 
months, had already imtiated the contracting process 
on a limited basis. The KTF immediately joined the 
process, providing advice and assistance, doing re- 
scarch on potential contractors and providing lists of 
such organizations to the Kuwaiti team, and serving as 
a support structure for the Kuwait Emergency Recov- 
ery Program. It was clear from the outset that the 


Kuwaitis would negotiate and sign all contracts; KTF 
members served as “honest brokers” throughout the 
process. Ulumately, the Kuwaitis concluded 271 con- 
tracts worth approximately $685 million during the life 
ofthe K TF. Most of these were forsuch things as food, 
water, medicine, power generation, emergency com- 
munications, uniforms, and vehicles. Inline with U.S, 
desires that the Kuwaitis “buy American” wherever 
feasible, over 80 percent of the total dollar value of all 
contracts concluded was with U.S. firms. It was during 
this stage of operations thal the KTF, sensing that the 
Kuwaitis had almost no experience in planning a 
recovery of this magnitude, arranged for represcnia- 
tives of the U.S. Army Corps of Engincers and of other 
federal agencies to brief the Kuwaiti government rep- 
resentatives. From these briefings sprang the ultimate 
agreement that the Corps of Engineers should play a 
major role in the restoration process. 

In addition to contractual services, the KTF be- 
came involved in protecting the human rights of Pales- 
tinians and other third-party nationals. In the case of 
ihe Palestinians, stories of collusion with the Iraqis 
were filtering out of Kuwait, along with hormfying 
stories of atrocities against Kuwaiti citizens. In keep- 
ing with time-honored cultural traditions, the Kuwaitis 
planned to exact retribution from these malefactors, 
The task force, upon becoming aware of these inicn- 
Lions, began an organized campaign of written and oral 
communications designed to dissuade the Kuwailis 
from their intent, arguing that such behavior was unac- 
ceptable to the U.S. govemment and would be embar- 
rassing in the extreme. Amencan human nights poli- 
cies were included in all agreements concluded with 
the Kuwaitis, Ambassador Gnehm joined the discus- 
sion, repeated] y making these same arguments with the 
Kuwaiti government. This persuasion had a positive 
impact upon the situation that developed in Kuwait 
City after the coalition forces reoccupied it. Elliott 
states that “the RTF made a difference... The physical 
presence Of KTF personnel in Hawally (the major 
Palestinian neighborhood) and physical intervention 
by RTF personnel had a calming effect. We remain 
convinced that there were no officially sponsored or 
sanctioned acts of violence.” 

Another function performed by the Kuwait Task 
Force was the preparation of a civil affairs annex to 
Third U.S. Anmy’s (ARCENT) OPLAN, Work was 
undertaken beginning on 25 December 1990, and a 
drafi was completed by early January 1991. Unfortu- 
natcly, aforementioned operational security (OPSEC) 
considerations, coupled with the fact that the KTF was 
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mot at thal time subordinate to CENTCOM or ARCENT, 
prevented the degree of interorganizational coordina- 
tion necessary for preparing high-quality strategic plans 
forCAcmployment. The planning cell forCENTCOM 
(CCJ5) apparently made noeffort tokeep the task force 
abreast of plans for civil-military operations that were 
being developed in theater. These focused on five 
areas of concern: (1) minimizing interference by and 
hazard to the civil population in Saudi Arabia; (2) 
developing contingency plans for temporary civil au- 
thority in occupied areas of southem Iraq; (3) contin- 
gency planning for handling dislocated civilians in 
Kuwait, in support of the Kuwaiti government, (4) 
restoring emergency services in Kuwait City and Ku- 
wail; and (5) repatnialing enemy prisoners of war. 

Al the same time, the K TF was preparing ils own 
Annex G to the ARCENT OPLAN on a parallel and 
often nonintersecling course. The task force's focus 
was on long-term restoration of the nation's infrastruc- 
ture in cooperation with the govemment of Kuwait and 
the U.S. Country Team, while the ARCENT/ 
CENTCOM plans focused upon short-term emergency 
services. These plans would not be compared until the 
KTF arnived in Kuwait, with the unsurprising result 
that ARCENT and CENTCOM found the KTP's carly 
planning efforts to be inappropriate and less than 
optimally useful. 

In January 1991 the Kuwait Task Force ceased 
operations in Washington, D.C.,and deployed to Saudi 
Arabia, arnving on 31 January. The move had been 
requested by the Emirof Kuwait, with the concurrence 
of the Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs, 
Robert Kimmitt, and the Sicering Group Committee. 
Upon arrival in Saudi Arabia, the RTF was reunited 
with ils parent unit, the 352d Civil Affairs Command, 
amd took up its duties in support of the Kuwaiti minis- 
icrial representatives with whom they had been work- 
ing. ‘There were some initial problems conceming the 
future role of the task force, which was operating on the 
assumption thal 1t would continue to support the gov- 
emment of Kuwail in its long-term restoration and 
reconstruction mission, CENTCOM, ARCENT, and 
the 352d CA Command, on the other hand, planned to 
reintegrate the K'TF into the regular chain of command 
and to ¢mploy ils members in emergency restoration 
missions. The crux of the matter was whether the KTF 
as then constituted would continuc tocxist and, if so, lo 
whom that structure would report. It should be noted 
that message traffic received prior to its deployment 
had suggested new organizational arrangements which 
would have, in effect, dismantled the task force. The 


Marine Corps Historical Pamphlets of World War II Battles Available 


In conjunction with the Department of Defense commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of World War 
IT, the Marine Corps History and Muscums Division is publishing a series of thirty-five historical pamphlets. 
Mr. Benis M. Frank, chief historian of the Marine Corps, notes that the theme of cach pamphletin the Marines 
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situation was rectified by Ambassador Gnehm, who 
spoke directly with General Schwarzkopl, secking 
continued use of the Kuwait Task Force for the recov- 
ery and reconstruction mission. The result was a 
compromise arrangement, in which a handful of KTF 
officers were assigned to the performance of liaison 
dutics al ARCENT and CENTCOM, while the main 
body continued to plan with the Kuwaitis. Their 
emphasis shifted at this point from long-term recon- 
struction to the emergency restoration of services, in 
line with CENTOM’s immediate requirements. They 
focused their altention on the provision of food, water, 
medical care, sanitation, transportation, telecommuni- 
cations, and electric power. 

Upon deployment to Saudi Arabia, the activities of 
the KTF became intertwined with those of the larger 
structure established for the execution of the CA mis- 
sion. General Mooney, having arrived in theater on | 
February 1991, was named commander of the newly 
created Combined Civil Affairs Task Force (CCATF). 
This organization included the Kuwait Task Force, 
now redesignated the Deputy Chief of Stalf for Recon- 
struction, although the name KTF continued to be used 
by those familiar with ils operations. ‘This move 
probably was designed, at least in part, to ameliorate 
some of the hard feelings andconcems within ARCENT 
and CENTCOM over the unusual circumstances sur- 
rounding the creation and opcrations of the RTF up to 
that time. The CCATF was, in tum, assigned on 13 
February 1991 to Task Force Freedom, a composite 
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service support unit composed of the Combined Civil 
Affairs Task Force and a Support Command Task 
Force, commanded by the deputy commanding pencral 
of the 22d Support Command, Bng. Gen, Kenneth 
Guest. Bng. Gen. (P) Robert Frix, the deputy com- 
manding gencral of ARCENT, was named commander 
of Task Force Freedom, This arrangement worked 
very well, with General Frix providing the high-level 
coordination necessary lo pet resources, General Guest 
providing logistical support, and General Mooney pro- 
viding the civil affairs expertise. 

The ground war commenced on 24 February 1991, 
and the Combined Civil Affairs Task Force was or- 
dered to Kuwait City. Two KTF assessment teams 
reached the city on 26 February, with the main body 
arriving on 1 March. Teams were sent oul carly that 
day to perform damage assessments and initiate hu- 
manitarian assistance. It was soon determined that the 
city was in much better condition than U.S. forces had 
been led to believe. There was a good deal of water 
stored in rooftop tanks, food had been stockpiled by the 
inhabitants, and even the hospitals were operating at 
minimal levels. The major shortages were electnc 
power and an ongoing water supply. The Iragis had 
destroyed the power-generation facilitics as part of 
their hasty withdrawal from the city, Without power, 
it was NOL possible to pump water for business or home 
usc. The CCATF pitched in, coordinating with the 
engineers on restoration of these vital services, with 
good results. As discussed earlier, civil affairs person- 


nel also participated in the prevention of human rights 
abuses involving Palestinians and other third-country 
nationals. 

KTF members, along with other civil affairs per- 
sonnel in the area, assisted in a vancty of other areas: 
providing emergency care al a hospital for mentally 
and physically impaired children; assisting dislocated 
civilians: restoring the educational infrastructure; as- 
sisting in the restoration of garbage services and sew- 
age operations; restoring public archives and monu- 
ments; supporting the American ambassador and the 
embassy staff in a variety of tasks; providing advice 
and assistance on financial and currency issues; ¢lear- 
ing unexploded demolitions; assisting in fighting the 
729 oil fires set by the departing Iraqis; and working 
with the media to provide accurate and current infor- 
mation to all interested parties. The variety of tasks in 
which the CA community engaged and the profession- 
alism with which the soldiers performed their tasks 
were immensely impressive. 

Overa penod of several weeks, the seven functions 
deemed cntical by the Kuwait Task Force and Task 
Force Freedom changed in status from "red" to "preen" 
with the restoration of essential services and the avail- 
ability of additional supplies. It soon became possible 
to release the lacuical CA companies to ARCENT for 
redeployment to the United States, beginning on 25 
March and terminating with the release of the 432d CA 
Company on 6 April 1991. ‘The KTF was able to revert 
toils carlicr Mission, assisting in long-term reconstruc- 
tion effons. Task Force Freedom's operations termi- 
nated on 30 April 1991, at whichtime General Mooney, 
who had been named commander on 15 April, tumed 
over the continued work of reconstruction to Maj. Gen. 
Patrick J. Kelly, head of the Defense Reconstruction 
Assistance Office, an ad hoc body created from Amy 
assets. Most of the K TF, along with its parent organi- 
zation, the 352d CA Command, redeployed to the 
continental United States, arriving on 10 May. 

The Kuwail Task Force, along with the 352d Civil 
Affairs Command, tumed in an excellent performance 
during the Gulf War, Their prior planning and subse- 
quent execution bore fruit in that coalition forces were 
relieved of having to devote large portions of their 
resources to the support of the civilian population. The 
Kuwaiti government, upon the advice of the K'TF, 
contracted for most services and paid the bills prompily. 
Supplies delivered during the emergency included 2.8 
million liters of dicsel fucl, 1.250 tons of medicine, 
12.9 million liters of water, 12,500 metric tons of food, 
250 electncal generators, and over 750 vehicles. Thirty- 
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five major convoys were operated, involving 1,700 
vehicles. By the time the KTF and Task Force Freedom 
departed, the Ministry of Health had become opera- 
tional and the Kuwaiti medical community was carry- 
ing 98 percent of its prewar workload. The interna- 
tional airport reopencd, and the Kuwaitis resumed 
operational control in Apnil 1991. Police forces were 
operational within the first thirty days following libera- 
tion, A major Kuwaiti port was opened during the first 
two weeks after liberation, and two others were being 
swepl for mines, All major roads had been restored to 
service, wilh most able to sustain convoy traffic. 

The work that the RTF accomplished contributed 
lo an unprecedented civil affairs mission. The initia- 
tive Laken to remove the team from the command and 
control of the Anmy “plowed new ground” in utiliza- 
tion of this branch forthe purposes of national defense. 
That the expenment had to be carned out with only 
grudging cooperation from Headquaners, Department 
of the Army, added to the difficulty of reaching ulti- 
mate success but in no way detracts from the useful- 
ness of the mission. 

The work performed by the K'TF and the 352d CA 
Company received high praise from Assistant Secre- 
lary of Defense for Special Operations/Low Intensity 
Conflict James Locher and from Mr. Fred Smith, 
Director for Near East/South Asia, Office of the Assis- 
tant Secretary of Defense for International Security 
Affairs, among others. Secretary of the Army Michael 
P.W. Stone noted that it “is not an exaggeration to say 
that bringing Kuwait back to life in the early days 
following the Iragi departure would not have been 
possible without the 352d." Secretary of Defense Dick 
Cheney, in a message to the Civil Affairs Symposium, 
noted: “Your role in U.S. Government assistance to the 
Govemment of Kuwait in its reconstruction of that 
country was excepuional, both for its swiftness and the 
depth of cxpertise which you provided. The extraordi- 
nary skills resident only in the Reserve Component 
were absolutely essential to these successes,” 

Clearly the Kuwait Task Force constituted a suc- 
cess story, one of which the civil affairs community can 
be proud in the years to come. The work that it 
performed helped to establish a patiem for future 
utilization of military forces in disaster and humanitar- 
ian relicf efforts. At the beginning of DESERT SHIELD, 
General Schwarzkopf indicated to Maj. Gen. W.G. 
Pagonis that he did not want “to win the war and lose 
the peace.” ‘The KTF worked to ensure that Us did not 
happen, In great measure, as stated in the motto of the 
Civil Affairs Branch, it helped to “secure the victory.” 


Afterword 

An operation of this magnitude draws on the com- 
petence and dedication of many persons. As described 
in the preceding account, any number of senior or 
junior persons, starting wilh the president of the United 
States and ending with sergeants and privates in the 
vanious civil affairs units, contributed to the achieve- 
ment that was the Kuwait Task Force. A number of 
talented civilians within the Depariment of Defense 
and the Office of the Secretary of Defense lent their 
talents to the success of the operation. Within the 
uniformed community, however, several key partici- 
pants demonstrated unusual vision, political acumen, 
tenacity, and willingness to place themselves at risk. 
First among these is Col. Randall T. Elliott, the director 
of the KTF. Elliott was the man who, secing the 
developing need for assistance of the type ultimately 
provided and sensing that the Departments of Defense 
and Army were unlikely to call upon the CA commu- 
nity to provide it, “took his career in his hands” and 
contacted Ambassador-designate Gnehm to iniliate 
the process that created the KTF. Elliowt’s rare combi- 
nation of intellect, assertiveness and drive, commit- 
ment, and salesmanship captured the attention of those 
who could make things happen, and for this the nation, 
the Department of Defense, and the civil affairs com- 
munity are in his debt. 

Within the Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Special Operations/Low Intensity Con- 
ict, Lt. Col. Paul Mikesh, the CA action officer, 
served as akey player throughout the war. Mikesh, an 
expenenced civil affairs reservist presently serving on 
an active Guard and reserve tour, monitored the day-to- 
day activities in CA for his office, acting as an intelli- 
gence gatherer and “sleeve tugger” for Bng. Gen. 
Charles Wilhelm, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Mis- 
sion Activities. Mikesh sat through endless meetings, 
deciphered the voluminous message traffic, prepared 
dozens of memorandums and information papers for 
General Wilhelm and Mr. Locher, and interacted con- 
Slantly with personnel within the Pentagon, Colonel 
Mikesh ts largely responsible for making the policy 
makers aware of the need forthe Office of the Sceretary 
of Defense and the Joint Chicfs of Staff aggressively to 
assume their roles and for alerting these same decision 
makers to the fact that CA assessments being con- 
ducted in Saudi Arabia during the autumn of 1990 by 
the 96th CA Battalion were insufficient and that plan- 
ning for civil affairs within ARCENT and CENTCOM 
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was inadequate, at best. Colonel Mikesh provided the 
ammunition used by Mr. Locher and General Wilhelm 
inmany of the successful hartles they fought on behalf 
of CA and its appropriate use during the Gulf War. He 
isa gifted writer, aman of strong opinions and commit- 
ment, intellect, excellent political understanding, and 
substantial drive. As inthe case of Colonel Elliott, the 
nation and the civil affairs community are greatly in his 
debt. 

Li. Col. Dennis Barlow, then the CA action officer 
with the PSYOP/Civil Affairs Branch, Office of the 
Deputy Director for Current Operations (J-33) of the 
Joint Staff, was extraordinarily influential in the pro- 
motion of CA interests during the Gulf War. As the 
only trained civil affairs person on the Joint Staff, he 
was the officer chosen to give the initial briefing to the 
Kuwaitis and, like Colonel Mikesh, served onthe U.S.- 
Kuwait Civil Affairs Working Group, a subset of the 
U.S. Steering Group Committee, established to imple- 
ment the assistance program to the govemment of 
Kuwait. A brilliant thinker and orgamizational strate- 
gist, Barlow is a powerful speaker and debatcr, as well 
as a man of strong conviction and inicgrity. His 
management of CA deployment orders within JCS, 
service on numerous commilices responsible for CA- 
related decisions, and constant promotion of the inter- 
ests of civil affairs as it supported national priorities 
were flawless, helping to ensure the smooth flow of 
activities in this important areca. 

These three men, working closely with their supe- 
riors, were largely responsible for the success of the 
Kuwait Task Force mission. Many others, of course, 
contributed to the process, but it was their dedication 
and hard work that provided the chemistry necessary to 
carry out this difficult, unprecedented mission, They 
demonstrated the “power of the lowerarchy,” the influ- 
ence thal mid-level operatives can have in achieving 
organizational goals. 


Patrick W. Carlton holds a master's degree in history 
and a doctorate in educational administration. Cur- 
rently a professor at the School of Education, Young- 
stown State University, Dr . Carlton served as a colo- 
nel during DESERT STORM and PROVIDE COM- 
FORT in the PSYOPICA Branch, Special Operations 
Division, Operations Directorate, The Joint Staff, and 
later as senior research fellow with the Institute for 
National Strategic Studies, National Defense Univer- 
sity. 


The 1994 Conference of Army Historians 
Judith Bellafaire 


Dr. Judith Bellafaire served as the Center’ s con- 
ference coordinator for both this year's Conference of 
Army Historians and the earlier, initial Cold War 
Military Records and History Conference. 


The 1994 Conference of Army Historians was held 
13-16 June in Arlington, Virginia. This mecting was 
the last of a serics of World War I]-related conferences 
which were part of the U.S, Army’s efforts to com- 
memorate the fiftieth anniversary of the war. The 1994 
theme was “The U.S. Army in the War Against Japan, 
1943-1945.” Thirty topical sessions took place over a 
three-day period. Speakers included veterans, authors, 
intemauional scholars, histonans from academe and 
from Army agencies, and representatives from the 
Navy. Manne Corps, and Air Force History Offices. 

The most talked about sessions were “The Media 
and the Pacific War,” which included presentations on 
“The Censored War” by Dr. George H. Roeder, Jr,, of 
the Art Institute of Chicago and “Hunters and the 
Hunted: Images of the U.S. Military and the Japanese 
Foe in Hollywood Film” by Dr. David Wilt and Mr, 
Michael Shull of the University of Maryland Libraries; 
and “U.S. Military Women in the Pacific.” The latter 
session included presentations by two veterans of the 
Women’s Army Corps, Lt. Col, Annie Lancer and Mrs. 
Mary Johnston; an Army Nurse, Mrs. Prudence Burns 
Burrell; and Professors Judy Litoff and David Smith. 
Litoff and Smith shared pans of their collection of 
letters wrotten by servicewomen in the Pacific theater, 

Once again, presentations by intemational schol- 
ars were highlights of the conference. Col. Syohgo 
Hattori (Ret.) of the National Institute for Defense 
studies in Tokyo presented a paper on “Kamikazes,” 
which was cairemely well received. Col. Olmedo 
Aisar Vasquez, Directorof Civil Affairs for the Guatc- 
malan Army, discussed “Guatemala’s Contributions to 
the Warin the Pacific,” and Dr, Petra Groen, Historical 
secuon, Royal Netherlands Anny, the Hague, pre- 
sented a thought-provoking paper on “The Recovery of 
Dutch POW’ in Asia, 1945-1946." Miss Alex Ward, 
Chiefof the Army Historical Branch of the Ministry of 
Defense in London, contributed substantially to the 
session on “The Impact of the Environmenton Military 
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Operations” by reading her paper on “Preparing 
Britain's Army for Jungle Warfare, 1943-1945.” 

The most popular, enjoyable, and unique presenta- 
tions al Army historians’ conferences are often made 
by military veterans who participated in events under 
discussion. Among those vetcrans who shared their 
memories of the warin the Pacific were Comdr. Philip 
F. Ecken, U.S. Navy (Ret.), who spoke about his 
assignments on three Pacific submannes; Mrs. Hazel 
Jenkins, who described her experiences as a Women 
Ordnance Worker at Aberdeen Proving Ground during 
the war, former POW and Army Nurse Madeline 
Ullom, who discussed her expenences in the Philip- 
pines during the war, and Col. Trevor Dupuy, U.S. 
Army (Ret), who spoke on lus experiences in the 
China-Burma-India theater during the war. 

We were honored to be able to listen to the warlime 
expencnces of three retired Army general officers. Lt. 
Gen. Elmer Almquist spoke on “Amphibious Land- 
ings and Artillery Support ina Jungle Environment and 
secunty Measuresin a Hosule Environment.” Lt. Gen. 
Fredenck J. Clarke described his experiences while 
assigned to the Pacific Theatcr Planning Division of 
the Anny Service Forees in Washington, D.C., from 
1942 to 1945. Lt. Gen. Lawrence J. Lincoln spoke 
about his tours of duty inthe Operations Division of the 
Southeast Asia Command and the China theater. 

Histonans and authors Harry Gailey, Donald M. 
Goldstcin, Anthony Anhur, Robert Maddox, Ray 
Skates, and Theodore Cook gave excellent presenta- 
lions descnbing their latest works to large, enthusiastic 
audiences, 

U.S. Anmy Chief of Staff General Gordon Sullivan 
spoke al the closing banquet on Thursday evening. The 
conference ended that evening with the unveiling of the 
work of two U.S. Army artists on the expenences of the 
U.S. Army in Somalia, 

The U.S. Any Center of Military History will 
publish selected papers from the 1990, 1992, and 1994 
Conferences of Army Historians as a commemorative 
volume in honor of the fiftieth anniversary of the end 
of the war. 


Se CUW Vo rl dd War II 


1944 
October-December 


2 Oct - Canadian elements of the British 21 Anny 
Group launch an offensive to clear the Schelde estuary 
and provide Allied ships access to the port of Antwerp, 
Belgium. 

- The 30th Infantry Division begins an attack to 
cross the Wurm River and breach the West Wall (or 
Sicgfried Line). 


4 Oct - The War Department announces that as of | 
October there were 300,382 prisoners of war in the 
United States: 248,205 Germans, 51,034 Italians, and 
1,143 Japanese. 


7 Oct - The 30th Infantry and 2d Armored Divisions 
establish a bridgchead beyond the West Wall six miles 
wide and nearly five miles deep. 


16 Oct - Elements of the 30th Division link up with Ist 
Infantry Division clements northeast of Aachen, encir- 
cling the city, The 1st Division had broken through the 
West Wall south of Aachen in September. 


2() Oct - U.S. troops retum to the Philippines as four 
divisions make assault landings on the east coast of 
Leyte. The X Corps, consisting of the 1st Cavalry and 
24th Infantry Divisions, lands in the north near Tacloban, 
About fourteen miles to the south the XXIV Corps‘ 7th 
and 96th Infantry Divisions land in the vicinity of 
Dulag. Both beachheads are well established by the 
end of the day. 


2] Oct - The German defenders of Aachen surrender. 


23 Oct - The United States officially recognizes the de 
facto government of General Charles de Gaulle as the 
French Provisional Government. 


23-26 Oct - The U.S. Navy scores an overwhelming 
victory in the Battle of Leyte Gulf. As the Japanese 
Combined Fleet steams toward Leyte in an attempt to 
counter the U.S. threat to the island, itis intereepted by 
the American Seventh and Third Ficets. ‘The Japanese 


lose 3 battleships, | large carrier, 3 light carriers, 6 
heavy cruisers, 4 light cruisers, and 9 destroyers com- 
pared to American losses of 1 light carmer, 2 escort 
carriers, 2 destroyers, and | destroyer escort. Despite 
their losses the Japanese continue to reinforce their 
garrison on Leyte, landing over 45,000 troops at the 
west coast pon of Ormoc during the seven weeks 
beginning 23 October. 


25 Oct - The United States and Great Bnitain resume 
diplomatic relations with Italy. 


26 Oct - The War Department announces that as of 14 
October the Army had suffered 403,074 casualties, 
including 78,522 killed. 


27 Oct - As a result of personnel and ammunition 
shortages and the onset of poor weather, the Allied 
offensive in Italy is halted for the winter, except for 
limited-objective operations. 


7 Nov - President Franklin D, Roosevell is elected to 
a fourth tenn. 


8 Nov - Following a month spent in defensive posi- 
tions, rectifying the strained logistical situation and 
conducting much-needed equipment maintenance, the 
XII Corps, Third Anny, launches an Allied offensive 
aimed al driving to (and across) the Rhine. 


16 Nov - The First and Ninth Annies join the offensive 
to reach the Rhine, with the Roer River as an interme- 
diate objective. Elements of the First Army, particu- 
larly the 4th Infantry Division, begin a period of very 
difficult fighting in the Huertgen Forest, 


19 Nov - Elements of the 90th and Sth Infantry Divi- 
sions meet cast of Metz, completing the envelopment 
of the town. 


22 Nov - Metz capitulates, allhough several forts in the 
arca continue to hold oul With no way to receive 
supplies, the last of these fons surrenders on 13 De- 
cember. 


Chronology 


24 Nov - Tokyo is bombed for the first time since the 
Doolittle raid of 18 April 1942. 


28 Nov - The first convoy of Allied ships arrives at 
Antwerp. 
- The XIX Corps, Ninth Army, reaches the Roer. 


| Dec - The Ist Battalion, 379th Infantry, of the 95th 
Infantry Division crosses the Saar River at Saarlauicm. 


3 Dec - The X11 Corps, Ninth Amny, reaches the Roer. 


7 Dec - The 77th Infantry Division makes an assault 
landing on Leyte’s west coast south of Ormoc. 
- The V Corps, First Army, reaches the Roer. 


9 Dec - The entire west bank of the Rocr is cleared in 
the Ninth Army sector, 


10 Dec - The 77th Infantry Division captures Ormoe, 


15 Dec- The 19th Infantry and 503d Parachute Infantry 
land virtually unopposed on the island of Mindoro in 
the Philippines. The landings are made to secure 
airfield sites to provide ground-based air support for 
the upcoming invasion of Luzon, 


16 Dec - The Battle of the Bulge begins as the Germans 
launch a major counteroffensive in the Ardennes ullti- 
mately intended to cross the Meuse and capture 
Antwerp. The counteroffensive takes the Allies by 
surprise, and the ensuing battles are generally confused 
small unit actions with little overall coordination. Many 
small groups of U.S. troops are surrounded. 

- The VII Corps reaches the Roer, completing the 
First Army's 31-day drive to what had been an interme- 
diate objective of the November offensive. 


17 Dee - The 422d and 423d Infantry, along with 
several supporting units, are isolated behind a ridge 
known as the Schnee Eifel as the German counierol- 
fensive flows around them, 

- At least eighty-six unarmed prisoners from 
Battery B, 285th Field Anillery Observanon Battalion, 
are killed by German troops al Malmedy. 
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18-19 Dec - The 101st Airborne Division moves into 
Bastogne to assist in the defense of the town, an 
important road junction, 


19 Dec - With wounded mounting and ammunition 
running low, the units trapped in the Schnee Eifel 
surrender to the Germans. Atleast 7,000 and possibly 
as many as 9,000 American troops are taken prisoner. 


20 Dee - Bastogne is surrounded. 


21 Dec - The Germans capture St. Vith, key to the mad 
net around the Schnee Eifel. 


22 Dec - The Il Corps, Third Anny, counterattacks 
toward Bastogne. 

- Brig. Gen. Anthony C. McAuliffe, in command 
of the troops trapped in the Bastogne sector, responds 
to a German surrender ultimatum with one word: 
“Nuts!” 


25 Dec - With the capture of Palompon, the last major 
port on Leyte, General Douglas MacAnhur declares 
the end of organized resistance on the island. Mop- 
ping-up operations continue for several months. 


26 Dee - The 4th Armored Division fights through the 
Bastogne perimeter and reaches the town, opening a 
corridor for relief supplies. 


28 Dec - The Anny seizes the executive offices of 
Montgomery Ward & Company in Chicago and sev- 
cral other company properties around the nation. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has directed the action following the 
company's refusal to abide by rulings of the National 
War Labor Board conceming disputes between the 
firm and its employees’ union, 


This chronology was prepared by Mr. Edward N. 
Bedessem of the Center's Field Programs and Histori- 
cal Services Division, recently created by the merger 
of the Field and International Division with the His- 
torical Services Division. 


Heinz Guderian As the Agent of Change 
His Significant Impact on the Development of German Armored Forces 
Between the World Wars 


David FP. Harding 


Much has been written about lightning war, or 
Blitzkrieg, as the German anned forces practiced it in 
World War ll. Itis asubject which has fascinated two 
gencrations of historians, yet there are many facets of 
its development that have yet to be scrutinized. Even 
more than fifty years later there remains much contro- 
versy over who did what and who played the main role 
in its development. 

Generaloberst Heinz Guderian was one of the most 
influential of the German officers who are credited 
with developing and bringing intooperation this method 
of warlare. [tis generally accepted that Gudenan took 
the teachings of interwar British tank theorists and put 
them into practice. Yet Guderian was only a captain 
when he joined the staff of the Motorized Troops 
Department and began his career as the leading propo- 
nent of what later became the terror of two continents. 
How was a relatively junior officer in a brand new 
branch of the army able to overcome many officers 
who were senior to him and who opposed his views and 
to shape the direction of moder warfare? What began 
with Guderian’s appointment to the staff of the 
Inspectorate of Motorized Troops in 1923 and culmi- 
nated with the German Army's standing triumphantly 
on the shores of the English Channel was a combina- 
tion of brilliance, perseverance, and good fortune rarcly 
seen in the annals of military history. (1) 

Heinz Guderian was bom in 1888 in Kulm, on the 
Vistula River in whal is now Poland. His father 
commanded a Jaeger (light infantry) regiment, and 
young Guderian began military school as an officer 
cadet at the age of eight. He joined his father’s 
regiment in 1906, and this experience gave him his first 
sense of the need formobilily in mililary operations. It 
was the job of the light infantry in those days to clear 
built-up and wooded areas for the cavalry, to bolster 
“green” units, and to act as a reserve forregularinfantry 
divisions. Of necessity these troops were lightly 
equipped in order to be able to move swiftly from one 
sector of the battlefield to another. Thus, a link to Jater 
developments was already established inthe formative 
years of Guderian’s career. (2) 
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In 1912, Guderian decided to broaden his profes- 
sional knowledge by clecting assignment to.one of two 
emerging technological branches that would have major 
impacts on future warfare. These were machine guns 
or wireless communications. When he tumed to his 
father for advice, he was told not to po into machine 
guns, for “they have little future.” (3) 

As a defensive weapon, the machine gun was 
largely responsible for the stalemate of trench warfare. 
Wireless communications rendered practical the con- 
trol of the tank, the weapon thal was going to restore 
mobility to the battlefield. Heinz Guderian fortu- 
itously wound up using the technology that in the 
future would enable commanders efficiently to control 
large mobile formations. Wireless communications 
would one day contribute decisively to the defeat of 
Germany's opponents in the early years of World War 
II, (4) 

After several months of intense preparation, 
Guderian entered the Kriegsakademie in 1913. The 
Kriegsakademie was a very sclect school for training 
General Staff officers, and only officers with particu- 
larly high potential and intellectual abilities attended. 
At this early point in his military career, Guderian had 
already been identified as one of the top junior officers 
among his peers. The outbreak of the world war in 
August 1914 cul short Guderian’s time at the 
Kriegsakademie, but he retumed to it in 1920 as an 
instructor of military history and tactics. 

When World War | erupted, young Gudenan was 
posted to a signal battalion in the Fifth Cavalry Divi- 
sion, then fighting in France. The expenence of 
providing signals support to a highly mobile formation 
such as a cavalry division built upon the basic prin- 
ciples of mobility Guderian absorbed as a young Jae- 
ger Officer. His technical training as a signals officer 
and the opportunity tO pul il to practice in a wartime 
situation brought home to him the potential of wireless 
communications, The experience of the Greal War 
also impressed upon him the chaos that can ensue from 
inefficient communications. He remembered these 
things and later, when he was working on the design 


imperatives forthe new armored forces, he insisted that 
radio sets be included in cach tank to facilitate com- 
mand and control of armored formations. (5) 

It did not take long for the war in France to settle 
into the stalemate of trench warfare. Trench warfare 
was notable for the horrendous losses suffered by the 
belligerents on both sides, and a solution was sought to 
break the stalemate. Four years of trench warfare 
should have been enough to convince anyone that 
different tactics were needed, As early as 1914, the 
German Amy attempted mobile operations and met 
with some success. A breach of French lines was 
effected by specially trained assault groups in what was 
the precursor of the Stossirupp, or storm troop, tactics 
of 1917-18, These later offensives were conducted by 
modified Jaeger units who were sclecied for the mis- 
si0n asa result of theirinherent independent-mindedness 
and their predilection for mobile operations. (6) 

In 1917 General Erich Ludendorff became chief of 
the German General Staff. Ludendorff’s experience to 
this point had been in the battles against the Russian 
Ammy in Galicia and westem Poland, where the great 
distances covered dictated a high degree of mobility on 
the part of the combatants. The result was that combat 
operations in this theater bore little resemblance to the 
stalemate of the trenches that charactenzed the war in 
the West. Ludendorff directed the General Staff to 
study these operations with the result that they devel- 
Oped the Stesstrupp tactics. So in a sense it was 
General Ludendorff who opened the door forthe retum 
lo mobility that characterized storm trooper tactics. 
Although Ludendorff recognized the value of infantry 
troops’ practicing such tactics, he apparently did not 
appreciate the potential of the tank, This accounts in 
large measure for the lack of production of German 
tanks in sizable numbers. (7) 

The Stosstrupp tactics involved small unils infil- 
trating through enemy lines under cover of darkness, 
bypassing points of resistance, and setting upon the 
enemy's command and communications facilities so 
that his forces would be paralyzed when the main 
attack came. These tactics were extremely successful 
during the offensives of 1917-18, and had they been 
able to sustain the attack, the Germans might have 
tumed the tide in the West or at least concluded a more 
favorable peace, The key to the success of these 
operations was toidentify the weak pointin the enemy's 
lines against which to launch the main pointofeffon of 
the assault and to exploit this breach by feeding in 
reserve formations tosustain the attack. This was later 
one of the basic pnnciples of armored warfare as 


practiced by the Panzerwaffe (armored force). (8) 

Many of the key elements of the later develop- 
ments in armored warfare were already in place at 
war's end in 1918. The German Army systematically 
studied tactical developments during the war and suc- 
cessfully evolved new methods of both offensive and 
defensive warfare. ‘The defensive tactics emphasized 
defense in depth, especially reacting to enemy penetra- 
lions of the front line by a swift counterattack aimed at 
the enemy's flanks. The offensive tactics also required 
leaders who could react swifily tochanging conditions. 
To accomplish this, the army implemented a ngorous 
training program at all levels which emphasized train- 
ing under realistic conditions and maximum stress. 
This required a great deal of flexibility and initiative on 
the part of jumor leaders, qualities that traditionally 
had been stressed in the German Ammy since the time 
of Frederick the Great. (9) 

Another characteristic of the storm troop tactics 
which bore resemblance tothe tactics of the Panzerwajfe 
Iwenty years later was the integration of all arms, that 
is, Of infantry, amillery, and cavalry at the lowest 
possible unit level. Where theSrrosstrupp tactics fell 
short was in the inability of the storm troopers to 
sustain offensive operations for several days. Because 
of sheer exhaustion they often failed to maintain the 
momentum of the attack or to hold newly gained 
lerniory. In one instance a successful counterattack 
fell apart completely because the viclonous Germans 
stopped to plunder Bnitish stores and were themselves 
counteratlacked and routed. (10) 

After the war, it became apparent that the solution 
to these problems lay in mechanization. Foot infantry 
and horse-drawn transpon had proven slow, ineffi- 
cient, and vulnerable to anillery and small arms fire. 
Until then, motorized transport had been used pima- 
rily to shifl troops from one part of the battlefield to 
another, These movements were usually conducted 
behind the front lines because the trucks of the day 
lacked the armored protection and the cross-country 
mobility necessary in combat zones thal armored ve- 


- hicles would later provide. The tank would provide the 
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ability to move about and survive on the battlefield, as 
well as provide covering fire for the infantry conduct- 
ing the assault. Heinz Guderian later became involved 
in developing both in the German Amny. (11) 
Although they recognized the need, the Germans 
could not motorize their forces easily. At the end of the 
Great War, Germany had been limited by the provi- 
sions of the Treaty of Versailles to an army of 100,000 
men. In addition, there were clauses which proscribed 


the production of combat aircraft and tanks, and there 
were cven sections of the treaty which descnbed what 
the tables of organization and equipment for German 
Army units would look like. The Germans eventually 
circumvented these strictures by building combat ve- 
hicles and aircrafi in other countries such as Sweden 
and the Soviet Union. In 1929 Gudenan even spent 
four weeks in Sweden observing the latest German 
tanks deployed on exercises in Swedish Army units, 
(12) 

Tronically, it proved advantageous that the German 
military was dismantled. The lack ol huge inventories 
of obsolescent equipment compelled the Germans to 
rebuild from scratch. And it was in this political and 
military atmosphere of disgrace, anger, and frustration 
that new ideas took root and eventually flourished. 
While the victors at Versailles made plans to disengage 
and draw down their military organizations, the Ger- 
mans began almost immediately to rebuild theirs. (13) 

There can be little doubt that the post-World War 
| German Amy was ripe for new ideas. There were 
enough reformers in key positions, starting at the very 
top, to ensure that the new idcas were pul into practice 
and that the necessary steps were taken to equip the 
new formations accordingly, In addition, the reform 
movement received added impetus from the hardship 
imposed by the Versailles Treaty and all the negative 
feelings 1 engendered. 

The German Amy was not complacent, as were 
the armies of the victorious Allies, nor had the General 
staff accepted the outcome of the war as final. There 
had never been a surrender of German anmies in the 
field; indeed the troops were allowed to march back 
into Germany wilh their weapons, The General Staff 
never admitted that they had lost the war, according to 
their version of things, it was the politicians’ fault. 
Chief among the culpable politicians was the Kaiser— 
and he was no longer around to defend himself, The 
German Amy had a tradition dating back to 1806 of 
leaming from the lessons of defeat and building upon 
them forthe next war. This, and the fact that much of 
the hard work was already done, made the task ahead 
somewhat easier. (14) 

At the end of the war, however, Germany was in 
disarray. The revolution of 1919 created a situation 
that intemal enemies strove to exploit, while the new 
Slates on the castem borders posed a potential danger. 
Generaloberst Hans von Seeckt was the man who 
would see the army through these dark days and set it 
on the path to becoming once again a formidable 
fighting force. In spite of the conditions of Versailles 
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and the chaos and turmoil that was Germany, the army 
somchow managed “to maintain its defiant old battle- 
and offensive-spint” and this was due largely to the 
“contributions of its leadership, especially Colonel 
General von Seeckt.” (15) 

Hans von Secckt was appointed chief of the com- 
mission 10 restructure the army under the terms of 
Versailles in June 1919. In November he dissolved the 
General Staff and became the chief of its successor 
organization, the 7ruppenamy. Sceckt would remain in 
this capacity until his forced resignation in 1926. He 
successfully laid the foundation for what later became 
the German Wehrmacht of World War II. 

One of Seeckt’s guiding principles was that Ger- 
many needed a small and highly professional force to 
protect its borders. Gone were the earlier days of mass 
armies of conscripts. Seeckt wrote that “Perhaps the 
principle of the levy in mass...has outlived its useful- 
ness,” that “mass becomes immobile,” He concluded 
that mass armies were incapable of mancuver and 
therefore must rely on crushing the encmy by sheer 
weight, as had been the case in World Warl. Inkeeping 
with his thoughts as a disciple of the school of mobility, 
Seeckt recognized the importance of air power as well. 
(16) 

Seeckt also understood that the anmy must attract 
only the best recruits and train them to the highest 
possible standards, Otherwise, the army would not 
realize Ins goals, He envisioned a Fuchrerheer, oF 
army of leaders. Integral to the success of the 
Fuehrerheer was the extensive training and education 
of high-quality personnel, These principles were cru- 
cial to the success of armored warfare as the German 
Anny practiced it in the next two decades, The tempo 
of combat operations and the technologies involved in 
the new style of warfare would require specially trained 
troops of the highest quality. (17) 

In this environment, Guderian was posted to the 
Central Office for Eastern Frontier Defense in Berlin 
and later served on the general staff of the “Iron 
Division” in Riga, Latvia, on the Baltic coast. During 
this time, against the backdrop of the revolution of 
1919, Gudenan formed some of the opinions that 
would prove momentous later in life. Chief among 
these was the decision to remain in the 100,000-man 
army. In Riga Guderian also had the opportunity to 
view firsthand the employment of armored cars, one of 
the nascent capabilities from which the armored force 
would one day evolve. (18) 

Guderian's assignment to the Kriegsakademie in 
1920 as an instructor of military history and tactics 





opened a new door and allowed him to exercise his 
theories in the classroom, It provided the opportunity 
to cultivate disciples among the new crop of young, 
impressionable officers just coming into the army, He 
also began his careeras a wniteron military affairs, and 
this gave him further opportunity to“ spread the word.” 
(19) 

German Anny officers in the 1920s were prohib- 
ited from invelvement in politics. As a result, they 
devoted a great deal of their time to wnting about small 
unit tactical developments, rather than about broader 
strategic issucs. Among the standard publications of 
the day were tactical textbooks wniten to help others 
prepare for their military districtexams and articles for 
professional journals. Gudenan became an acknowl- 
edged technical expert of sorts and was soon appearing 
in military publications in Britain and the United 
States. Gudenan’s ability to communicate well was 
responsible for the spread of his ideas and fame, (20) 

Between the wars Guderian spent considerable 
time studying and wnting about the tank battles of 
World War I. He studied the operations of his oppo- 
nents and drew the appropriate lessons from them. In 
his book Achtung! Panzer!, Guderian altnbuted the 
German decision to seek an armistice in 1918 at least 
in part to the success of Allied tank operations and 
described the air force as a “weapon of the first class.” 
He analyzed and described specific tank battles and 
presenicd Iessons from them, ‘The story of the develop- 
ment of the Parnzerwaffe belween the wars was also set 
forth, as well as Guderian’s ideas on armored warfare. 
(21) 

In a sense, the story of interwar German tank 
development is the study of the development of 
Gudenan’s ideas on annored warfare. As Gudenan 
explained it, in 1927 the German Army adopted the 
Bntish manual for the employment of armored forces 
because it had none of its own, The Germans chose the 
British manual insicad of the French because British 
lactical doctrine seemed a more adaptable starting 
point. They also studied the British expericnce with 
tanks in the Great War because they had limited prac- 
tical experience of (heirown, The Germans studied the 
Bntish, practiced their methods, and evolved theirown 
unique tactical doctrine. (22) 

For Heinz Gudenan, speed was the essence of 
armored warfare. Victory was possible only through 
the surprise and shock that resulted from the maximum 
utilization of the tank's inherent speed, and all else 
tumed on this point. In order fully to exploit the tank's 
potential, it would be necessary to bring all the rest of 
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ihe supporting arms up to its speed. His central 
principle was the need to employ tanks in mass at the 
point of main effort on the batwlefield, or Schwerpunkt, 
where a decisive breakthrough could be effected. 
Additionally, the attack had to be conducted over 
suitable terrain. And in order to control large, un- 
wicldy tank formations moving at high rates of speed 
over great distances, the commander had to have at his 
disposal sufficient wireless communications to enable 
him to control his subordinate units. (23) 

Gudenan also wrote of the need to integrate all the 
arms into combined arms units at the lowest levels in 
order to maximize the speed and shock effect of the 
tanks, He claimed this was distinctly different from the 
ideas Of Botish theonsts such as John F, C. Fuller or 
French theorists such as Giffard Le Q. Martel. The 
British believed in creating pure tank wnils operating 
independently of the other arms who would stnke 
deeply into the enemy's rear, the French believed in 
splilling up armored units and parceling them out to 
support the infantry divisions. Guderian warmed that 
ihe British method would be unable to seize and 
occupy enemy territory for lack of infantry support, 
while the French method would fail to optimize the 
tank's inherent combat power for lack of mass. (24) 

Recognizing the technological limitations of his 
day. he advocated a compromise by which the armored 
forces would take some artillery andinfantry with them 
to provide the necessary fire support and the ability to 
occupy ground and clear resistance. To achieve this, 
the supporting arms would need the same mobility and 
cross-country characteristics thal the tanks possessed. 
The operational potential of such combined arms for- 
mations was realized in 1935 with the creation of the 
first three Panzer (armored) divisions, The fact that 
Gudenan was selected to be one of the first command- 
ers of these divisions speaks volumes about the 
Panzertruppe \eadership's opimon of his abilities. 
These armored divisions represented the realization of 
Heinz Guderian’s teachings. In later years his fame 
was tied even more closely with them as he had the 
opportunity to test his theones by leading Panzer 
formations into battle in Poland, France, and finally in 
Russia. (25) 

The bulk of the army, however, remained foot 
mobile and horse drawn, Aside from the technological 
limitations imposed by mechanization, Gudcnan also 
recognized theexpense involved in fully motorizing an 
army, and he understood that traditional forces would 
still comprise the bulk of amodem army. Even so, he 
maintained that “modem mobile units can be of deci- 


sive value only if their strength is in duc proportion to 
that of the whole army," that they should have a unified 
command “evenin time of peace,” and that they should 
be “formed in large units.” (26) 

In addition, Guderian’s interwar wnilings repeal- 
edly emphasized the coordination and integration of air 
and ground combat assets whenever possible. He espe- 
cially recommended that those reconnaissance mis- 
sions which lay beyond the capabilities of armored 
reconnaissance units be conducted by the air force. 
Additionally, he stressed that both armored and air 
reconnaissance personnel should receive special train- 
ing. As the speed of the attack increased due to 
motorization, so 100 did the commander’s need for 
umely information on the locations and activities of his 
enemies. Since aerial reconnaissance can cover more 
ground in less time than ground-based reconnaissance, 
it extends the horizons to which the commander can 
sec, and provides him with crucial information sooner, 
Guderian noted that “information is valueless unless it 
be delivered in time for a commander to act onil.” (27) 

The air force can also serve as highly mobile, long- 
range artillery tointerdictenemy reinforcements and to 
disrupt lines of communications and command posts. 
The inability of the anillery to keep pace with the 
tempo of armored formations in the allack could there- 
fore be offset in two ways: by motorizing those 
artillery batteries that support armored formations, and 
by creating special air units to allack targets in the 
enemy's rear beyond the range of the artillery'’s guns. 
In addition, he foresaw that parachute units could be 
dropped into enemy rear areas to disrupt supply ser- 


vices. This was precisely the combination that made 
Blitzkrieg as practiced by the German armed forces so 
successful in the years of 1939-41, (28) 

Gudenian placed high value on the training of the 
Panzer specialists. He was fully aware that he was 
advocating a departure from warfare of the past and 
that its sophisticated nature required a high level of 
technical as well as tactical proficiency. In Seeckt's 
Reichsheer, education and training were emphasized 
nolonly as ways of building one’s professional compe- 
tence, bul also were seen as necessary to allow the anny 
to fight the kind of mobile battle that he envisioned in 
future wars. Guderian also believed that a high level of 
training could compensate somewhat for infenorily in 
numbers and equipment. He saw the Panzertruppe as 
an elite force, and for most of his career he sought to 
create a combined anns force of special capabilities 
that would be the decisive arm on the battlefield. 
Special black uniforms with distinctive insignia were 
even developed forthe armored troops to sel them apart 
from the field gray uniforms of the army and Waffen Ss. 
The conceptualization of the Panzer arm as an clite fit 
right in with the idea of the 100,000-man anny as avery 
select Fuehrerheer. And although some of the basic 
principles of lightning war were already being tried, 
having begun to lake shape during World War I, the 
tempo of this ncw type of warfare dictated the need for 
new degrees of cooperation at all levels. 

Gudenan’s writings reflect a concem for training 
at all levels. For instance, in the 1930s he wrote that 
“fire control and a high standard of [tank] gunnery 
training are the factors that will contribute most toward 
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victory.” He even discussed the need fordriver-gunner 
cooperation at the individual tank level. In 1943, when 
he retumed to active duty as Inspector of Panzer 
Troops, one of his first official acts was to reorganize 
the training establishment of the Punzeriruppe to fa- 
cilitate input to the training program based on wartime 
experience in the East. This fundamental emphasis on 
training and individual preparedness was a traditional 
German military virtue emphasized throughout the 
Seeckt years and persisting to this day. (29) 

Not surprisingly, the tank pioneers in Germany 
met with considerable resistance from the “old guard” 
of conservative clements in the army. This resistance 
stemmed most notably from elements in the Cavalry 
Branch, who saw in the armored troops the danger that 
they would lose their horses and their role as the army's 
primary reconnaissance assets. Gudenan remarked on 
this in his memoirs, and General Wilhelm Ritter von 
Thoma, another Panzer commander, corroborated the 
charge. Aside from the Cavalry, Guderian named 
General Ludwig Beck, an artilleryman and Chicfof the 
General Staff in 1933, as one who resisted his cfforts 
and those of his colleagues, The fact that Guderian was 
laying claim to the decisive role for his Panzers that 
traditionally belonged to the Infantry also suggests thal 
he likely cncountered resistance from that quarter. The 
degree to which resistance occurred continues to be 
debated. That there was at least some resistance to 
Gudenian’s ideas is certain. Gudenan and his fellow 
Panzer officers worked hard at overcoming this oppo- 
sition. (30) 

Throughout his carcer, Guderian developed a net- 
work of allies who helped him implement his programs 
in the early years of the Panzerwaffe. Beginning with 
his attendance al the Ariegsakadenmvein 1913, Gudenan 
repeatedly came in contact with others who played 
significant roles in the development of these forces, 
Among those of high station who displayed an interest 
inthe activitics of the young armored troops and whose 
aid Guderian was able to enlist were Generals Wemer 
von Blomberg and Wemer Freiherr von Fritsch, who 
were the Minister of War and the Commander in Chief 
of the Army, respectively, in the mid-1930s, His early 
days in the Inspectorate of Motorized Troops gained 
hum a useful ally in General Oswald Lutz, who later 
became Commanding Gencral of the Ammored Troops 
Command with Guderian as his chief of staff. Major 
Lutz had been one of Gudenan’s superiors in 1922 
when he was posted to the Motorized Troops Depart- 
ment, and the major had helped Captain Guderian to 
become an “expert” on mobile operations. There can 
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be litte doubt that General Lutz’s interest helped 
Guderian realize his plans for armored unils. (31) 

General Lutz commanded the Armored Troops 
Command in 1935 when Guderian “built” the first 
Panzer divisions. He was also al least partly respon- 
sible for Guderian’s relatively rapid promotions during 
this period. Under General Lulz, he was promoted 
twice in six years, reaching full colonel. This occurred 
ina peacetime army with only 4,000 officers on active 
duty, when it was not unusual fora soldier to retire after 
twenty years as a captain. General Lutz was also the 
one who directed Guderian to write his influential book 
Achtung! Panzer! in 1937. (32) 

Adolf Hither became Chancellor of Germany in 
January 1933, and with his help the German Army soon 
embarked on a path of rearmament. Although the 
rearming had actually begun in 1919, it was after 1933 
under the National Socialist regime that it proceeded 
with far greater urgency. When in March 1935 Hitler 
renounced the terms of the Versailles Treaty and, by 
extension, the limitations placed on the Reichswehr, 
the ground was fertile for new ideas from those who 
had becn working on mobile warfare. (33) 

The most influential patron Guderian had was 
Adolf Hitler himself, Guderian was profoundly af- 
fected by the revolution and the turmoil of his home- 
land and longed, like most Germans, for the restoration 
of order and for Germany once again to regain her 
nghtful place as a great power. During his service in 
the Baltics in 1919, Gudenan, like many of his col- 
lcagucs and countrymen, began to voice the opinion 
that a savior must be found for Germany who would 
lead her out of the chaos of the postwar years. ‘These 
feclings were reinforced by what he saw in Munich 
upon his retum tw Germany in the fall of 1919. Hitler 
promised this deliverance and more. Guderian and 
Hitler had found each other, Guderian often attended 
social functions at Hitler's invitation and soon became 
one of Hitler's favorite Panzer generals. ‘This point is 
illustrated by the fact that in addition to holding high 
positions in the army, Guderian usually played a major 
role in important military operations, In March 1938 
his corps led the forces that entered Austria following 
ils incorporation into the Reich, and his corps was 
sclecied as the occupation force when Germany an- 
nexed the Czech Sudetenland in October of the same 
year, (34) 

As early as 1926, Adolf Hitler had wnitten of the 
disgrace of Versailles and how it was imperative that 
the shackles of the treaty be thrown olf so that France 
could be defeated and Germany could pursue her need 


for Lebensraum or living space in the East. To do this, 
it would be necessary to fight a succession of short, 
rapid battles to defeat those who stood in Hitler's way, 
since he recognized that Germany's economic poten- 
tial could not sustain a lengthy war. He had been a 
decorated soldier in the West during World War 1, and 
after four long years of wench warfare in occupied 
France and having been twice wounded, he was aware 
of the need to avoid stalemate again. (35) 

Hitler's fascination for mechanical things and cs- 
pecially for weapons and weapons systems is well 
documented. In Mein Kampf he wrote of the impor- 
lance of motonzation and in 1936, while viewing a 
ficld training exercise conducted by Guderian’s 
Panzers, he exclaimed, “That's what | need, that's 
what I have to have!" In the early years of the Third 
Reich, Gudenan and the others who were preaching the 
mobility doctrine were the beneliciaries of the most 
important sponsor of all, In addition to recognizing the 
combat potential of tanks, the propaganda effect of 
columns of tanks with fleets of bombers overhead an 
parade must have excited a propagandist like Hitler. 
Gudenan related in Achtung! Panzer! that the big push 
for the buildupof the Panzerwajfe came at this time and 
that its ums were finally able to rid themselves of their 
dummy tanks and replace them with real ones. (36) 

Another clement at work in this relationship was 
that both Hither and Guderian saw themselves as men 
of vision struggling to overcome conservative forces 
attempting lo keep them from achieving their goals. A 
certain amount of mutual empathy strengthened their 
bonds. In one instance the politician was Lrying to build 
a revolutionary political system and he needed the 
other's military machine to do so. The soldier needed 
the politician's sponsorship to lend support to his ideas 
and help him overcome conservative elements in the 
General Staff. In the short term, cach would benefit the 
other, Inthe long term, both fell short of their ultimate 
objective, that is, winning World War IT. (37) 

The key to understanding Gudenan’s contribution 
1s lo recognize a man who was able to blend technical 
knowledge and expertise with practical experience and 
a strong will, The result was a ncw military doctrine 
unlike anything else in its day. Guderian was not afraid 
lo push convention to ils limits, daring totry something 
new. This was onc of the main reasons for his success. 
He was fond of the saying, “In the land of the blind, the 
one-cyed man is king.” In 1937 he wrote that even 
though he could not go beyond the limits of the techni- 
cal possibilities of his day, he could not deny himself 
“the nght to study new methods of employment for 
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new weapons.” And although there would always be 
those who would gladly oppose him, “only he who 
dares reach into the unknown will be successful.” He 
was aman who had the inclination todo something new 
and better, and he was not afraid to pursue il. (38) 

Ona personal level, Guderian was a fortunate man. 
Almost every post he held in the early years during and 
after World War! gave him something he was able to 
apply to his later efforts at creating armored forces, In 
the years following World War 1, Guderian's tours of 
duty rotated between schools, staff assignments, and 
lactical commands. This allowed him to research the 
newest material on the subject of mechanization and to 
teach il to junior officers, while developing new train- 
ing and doctrine, His command assignments afforded 
him the opportumily to put his ideas into practice; then 
he could test, evaluate, and refine them. In shorn, 
Guderian had benefited from extensive technical train- 
ing and cxpencence in an army that stressed technology. 

Guderian was not necessarily a particularly ongi- 
nal thinker or an organizational genius, but he was a 
very practical man who was astute and hardheaded 
enough to push his ideas through. He had the insight to 
discem the useful from the unnecessary and tocombine 
only those useful ideas for armored warfare that others 
had already developed with his own, Guderian had the 
lechnical acumen to recognize the valuc of a new 
technological development and the imagination to 
determine how i could best be put to use in a pracucal 
sense. He also had the ability tolook at examples from 
pust expericnce and draw lessons from them. (39) 

That he was stubbom ts well illustrated by the fact 
that he was twice dismissed by Hitler for insubordina- 
tion, once in December 1941 as commander of Second 
Panzer Army, and again in March 1945 when he was 
Chicf of the Army General Staff and Inspector of 
Panzer Troops. In both instances, Guderian's behavior 
was characteristic. Over the years he had developed 
the Lactic of ignoring superiors or bypassing their 
resistance to his plans when it suited him. This method 
of “culting his losses” served him well to a point in his 
later dealings with Hitler, Often this occurred when he 
wits looking out for the interests of his troops. He could 
be an insufferable subordinate, as illustrated by his 
nickname of Brausewetter [hothead), but there were 
numerous instanees where his subordinates praised 
him for being a firm but fair leader. (40) 

His first dismissal occurred as the German offen- 
sive ground to a halt outside Moscow. Fearing arepeat 
of the ignominy of the French retreat from Moscow in 
1812, Hitler gave the order to hold every bit of con- 


quered ternitory at all costs. Always sensitive to the 
condition of his soldiers, Guderian Mew to Hitler's 
headquarters in East Prussia to intervene with blitler. 
Gudernan wanted to pull back to winter defensive 
positions to lect his men regroup and reequip before 
resuming the offensive in the spnng. Weather condi- 
tions at the front were appalling, and Guderian was 
concemed that his troops might get caught out in the 
open and suffer a setback from which they might not 
recover. Hider would have none of il, and the order to 
stand fast held. Guderian mainiained that he retumed 
to the front and proceeded to carry out his orders. 
When one of his subordinates was forced to retreat by 
a Russian counterattack, Hitler accused Gudenan of 
ordering a retreat against his orders and placed him in 
the pool of reserve officers along with about thiny 
other generals and ficld marshals who also were dis- 
missed at this time. 

Hisidentification as one of the best “Panzer minds” 
inGermany largely accounted for his being called back 
to active duty after his first dismissal. He was recalled 
“repair” an armored force broken from two years of 
constant fighting in ummaginable conditions. The 
situation must have been dire for a megalomaniac like 
Fiver to recall Guderian after dismissing him less than 
a year and a half before. Gudenan’s final dismissal in 
the last weeks of the war was a result of one too many 


arguments with Hitler over the conduct of the war. (41) 

Heinz Guderian was not the only soldier involved 
in the development of armored forces in Germany 
between the world wars. <A little luck and some key 
supporters in high places along the way helped him to 
realize what he had envisioned between the world wars 
for the Panzerwaffe. His sponsors recognized the 
means lo achieve their political and military goals in 
his ideas for the Panzer force. He made the most of the 
opportunities that came his way, and he had the cour- 
age 10 do what he thought was right in spite of what it 
may have cost him personally. But it was mostly by 
vinuc of hard work, practical experience, diligent 
study, and the application of the new techniques and 
technologies available that he was able lo make a 
significant contribution to the evolution of modem 
combined arms warfare. 


Mr, David P. Harding is an analyst with the U.S. Army 
Intelligence and Threat Analysis Center, Washington, 
D.C., where he is responsible for military capabilities 
assessments and projections. Mr. Harding is working 
onan M.A. degree in history at George Mason Univer- 
sity. His special interests are European tactical devel- 
opments between the world wars and German ground 
operations in Eastern Europe and the former Soviet 
Union. 
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Call for Papers 


The 1995 annual meeting for the Society of Military History (formerly the American Military 
Institute) will be held 11-14 May 1995, in Gettysburg, Pennsylvama. The U.S. Army War College will 
serve as the host institution. ‘The theme of the meeting will be “War Termination and Transitions lo New 
Eras,” reflecting the fiftieth anniversary of the end of World War II. 

Proposals for individual papers or complete sessions are solicited, Prospective presentations could 
include such topics as concluding campaigns, political-military efforts to end hostilities, efforts to glean 
doctrinal lessons, wars of succession, military occupation and interim governments, the status of veterans, 
and the reorientation and reconfiguration of military establishments, Apart from the focal period 1944- 
50, panels that compare similar phenomena among different eras also are welcome, as are other stimulating 
papers on military affairs. 

Submit abstracts of proposals (no more than one page in length) to the meeting coordinator no later 
than | November 1994: Mr. David A. Keough, Society for Military History 1995 Meeting, U.S. Army 
Military History Institute, Carlisle Barracks, Pa., 17013-5008. For additional information, contact Mr. 
Keough by phone (717) 245-3189 at the Institute, or at home (717) 249-2397, or by electronic mail: 
keoughd@carlisle-emh2.army.mil. 





1993 Military History Writing Contest Winners 


On 15 Apnil 1994, Brig. Gen. Harold W. Nelson, Chief of Military History, declared three captains winners 
of the Army's 1993 Military History Writing Contest and stated that the contest will be held again in 1994, 

Capt, Nathan K. Wantanabe won first prize in the annual competition and a cash award of $500 for an essay 
he wrote while attending the Aviation Officer Advanced Course at Fon Rucker, Alabama. Captain Wanianabe's 
winning essay was entitled “A Fight for Freedom, A Fight for Justice: An Overview of the 442d Regimental Combat 
Team,” His article will be adapted for publication in a forthcoming issue of Army History. 

Capt. Robert P, Whalen, Jr., captured second place and $250 for his essay entitled “Bimble in the Dark: Tactical 
Intelligence in the Falklands War.” Captain Whalen attended the Military Intelligence Officer Advanced Course 
in 1993 and currently is assigned to the 519th Military Intelligence Batialion, Fort Bragg, North Carolina. 

Third place and $100 went to Capt, Thomas E. Stackpole for his essay entitled “What It Takes To Win: ‘The 
son Tay Raid Revisited.” Captain Stackpole attended the Quartermaster Officer Advanced Course and is now 
assigned to 2d Support Center (CMMC), Fort Bragg, North Carolina. 

Four judges evaluated twenty-five entrants’ essays on the basis of historical accuracy, originality, style, and 
relevance to today's leaders. 

The annual writing contest is open to all officers attending advanced courses and all noncommissioned officers 
in sergeants major academy courses, Entrics for the 1994 contest must be postmarked no later than midnight, 31 
December 1994, Each essay submitted should be written as an article for publication, typed, and strictly limited 
102,500 words (approximately ten typed, double-spaced pages). Submit entries to the U.S. Army Center of Military 
History, ATTN: DAMH-FI (Writing Contest), Franklin Coun, 1099 141h St, NW, Washington, D.C. 20005-3402. 

Por funher information, contact Mr. Billy Arthur at the preceding address. Phone: (202) 504-5368, or DSN 
285-5368. 
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The Cold War Military Records and History Conference 
Judith Bellafaire 


Dr. Judith Bellajaire served as the Center's conference coordinator for both the Cold War Military Records 
and History Conference in March and this year's Conference of Army Historians tn June. 


The Conference on Cold War Military Records and History was held 21-26 March 1994, in Arlington, 
Virginia. The first of its kind, the conference was sponsored by the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the U.S. 
Amy Center of Military History. The gathering brought together archivists and historians from the Russian 
Federation and former Warsaw Pact countries with their counterparts from the United States and many other 
NATO countries. Participants discussed the increased opportunities for communication, access to records, and 
historical research created by the end of the Cold War. 

This initial meeting essentially was an exchange of information and an cffort to become better acquainted. 
Archivists and military historians from the Russian Federation, Hungary, Poland, Romania, and the Czech and 
Slovak Republics presented papers describing the document collections in their military archives pertaining to 
Cold War military activities and analyzed various aspects of the history of the Cold War. They discussed the 
accessibility and scholarly value of their varied document collections and described current and future plans for 
declassification. Archivists and historians from the U.S. military services, Canada, the United Kingdom, France, 
Gennany, and the Netherlands described their collections and historical programs for their colleagues from 
Eastem Europe. 

Participants visited the National Archives and Records Administration, the National Security Archives, and 
the Military History Institute at Carlisle Barracks to gain an understanding of the way in which military archives 
function in the United States. 

The conference was a significant first sicp in a continuing process that will allempt lo improve understanding 
and begin cooperative efforts to research the history of the Cold War. The Center of Military History plans to 
publish the proceedings in fiscal year 1995, Conference attendees agreed to establish a permanent coordinating 
committee and launch a Cold War newsletter to enhance communications and encourage exchanges among the 
countnes involved, 


Maj. Winfried Heinemann (1) of the German 
Military History Research Office, discusses a 
point with Mrs. Heather Yasamee (r), Chief, His- 
torical Branch, Library and Records Department 
of the Foreign and Commonwealth Office, Lon- 
don, England. 
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Launching “THE UNITED STATES ARMY IN WORLD WAR II” 


Stetson Conn 


(Part one of three parts) 


In 1980 Dr, Stetson Conn, the coauthor of The War 
of the American Revolution and The Framework of 
Hemisphere Defense, produced Histoncal Work inthe 
United States Army, 1862-1954, also published by the 
Center of Military History, but far less known than 
Conn's other works. Chapter4 was serialized inArmy 
History, issues 28-30. What follows is the first of three 
excerpts (less footnotes) from Chapter 5, Launching 
“THE UNITED STATES ARMY INWORLD WAR II," 


The establishment by the War Department of the 
Histoncal Division, Special Staff, in November 1945, 
and the assignment of a general officer to head il, were 
essential foundations for launching the largest under- 
laking in narrative historical work that the American 
nation had ever known. The basic objective behind 
establishing anew Any histoncal office in 1943 had 
been the ultimate production of an official history of 
ihe United States Army's participation in World War 
ll, By “official,” Army planners of this period meant 
a history as nearly comprehensive and factually correct 
as possible, not one thal would present an official point 
of view, In contrast to the large history projected and 
begun by the Army during and after World War I, the 
scope of the new undertaking was to be confined to 
military matters of direct concem to the Amy and 
largely based upon the Anny’s own records. The first 
known plan for an official history of World War I, 
labeled “Military History of the War: American Phase,” 
was dated 2] February 1944, or about three months 
after Chief Historian Livy Wright’s arrival in the 
Historical Branch. Whether or not Wright was the 
author ofitis uncertain, In any case, this plan called for 
a mult-volume history under six general headings, 
including an opening section on the background of 
American participation in the war and a closing one on 
demobilization, areas left largely or wholly uncovered 
when the official history was actually undertaken, A 
month later Dr. Wright drafted a very different plan 
which emphasized coverage of major commands at 
home and overseas. Ten or so volumes would be 
devoted to cach of the major commands in the United 
Slates, with a large but unspecified number of volumes 
on operations in the various overseas theaters. Of 
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course, Dr. Wright and his colleagues realized that no 
very specific planning could be done before the hght- 
ingended, Until then they concentrated on simulating 
as much historical activity as they could within the 
Army at home and overseas in order to lay the ground- 
work for the comprehensive history to be prepared as 
s00n as possible after the war was over, 

In the spring and summer of 1945, as the fighting 
neared its end, Col. [Allen F.| Clark spent many hours 
with his seniorcolleagues, Dr. Wright and Col. [Charles 
H.] Taylor, drafting and discussing plans for the offi- 
cial nstory. At first they favored a work of relatively 
modest length that might be published in ten or fifteen 
volumes and become widely known and read. But such 
a work, however comprehensive it might appear to the 
public, would have to leave out a great deal of detail 
that the Army itself needed for educational purposes, 
Material for those purposes would have to be printed if 
it was to survive and not be forgotten. Thus a more 
detailed series would have to be prepared and pub- 
lished also, probably before the more condensed series. 
There was no argument with Dr, Wright's projection 
for the scope of the work: 


Military history as conceived by the modem historian 
is not merely an account of battles and campaigns, but 
of a whole national society organized for war, using all 
of its resources both human and material. Within the 
larger picture of American sociely al war, the mission 
of the Histoncal Branch is to record that part of the war 
effon which is under the directoreffective influence of 
(he War Department. 


Wright recognized that the scope thus defined was 
“cnonmous,” and held that the product “must be well 
done or another generation may be lefl to repeat the 
same mistakes,” For his part Colonel Clark felt very 
strongly that after the war the Army must depend on 
professional civilian histonans to write the official 
history, noton Regular Army officers, He thought the 
peacetime e¢xpenence of the War College Historical 
Section had proved conclusively that the historical 
office could well become a refuge for officers who 
were not adequately qualified to undertake historical 


research and writing and, perhaps of equal importance, 
who were liable to be ordered to duty elsewhere before 
they could finish a major writing assignment. 

In August 1945 at least two plans were draficd that 
were designed to be a compromise between the “con- 
densed” ten- to fifleen-volume plan and the very de- 
tailed monographic writing that had characterized most 
of the Army’s historical work until then. One plan 
contemplated about forty volumes, half of them on 
operations. The presumption was that the majonty of 
these volumes would be prepared by the existing major 
command and overseas historical organizations rather 
than in the central historical office, and that about ten 
ycars would be needed to prepare the official history in 
this way. A second plan, drafted by Dr. Wright, also 
projected forty volumes in a main series, with greater 
emphasis on administration and logistics than pro- 
posed in the first plan. There were also to be additional 
publications to include the two-volume popular his- 
tory, two volumes on Amy training and education, an 
indefinite number dealing with the activities of the 
seven technical services, and an indefinite number of 
documentary volumes, the last (0 be prepared in com- 
pliance with the onginal directive to the branch in 
1943. 

Colonel Clark was probably working on the sec- 
ond of these plans when in early Sepiember he con- 
fided somewhat prophetically to his diary that “this 
particular project gives me asense of cobwebs and old 
millstones tuming over....it will grind on and on for 
years.” A month later the branch's records specialist, 
Lt. Col. Jesse S. Douglas, advanced a more immedi- 
ately pertinent criticism of a revision of Dr, Wright's 
plan. He objected to the publication by the branch of 
a core of forty to forty-five volumes of official history 
and separate publication of other series of Anny histo- 
ries by the major commands, the technical services, 
and so forth. He thought the official history ought to 
contain all the volumes, including the detailed ac- 
counts that the ground, air, and service forces were 
planning to publish, ‘The only Army histories Douglas 
thought the branch should exclude from the big series 
were highly specialized technical monographs and 
studies on classified subjects. Despite these objec- 
tions, the Wright plan was still the accepted one only 
five days before the Advisory Commitice met in Octo- 
ber 1945, Then, on the very eve of that meeting, the 
Historical Branch changed its course and presented 
instead to the committee a much broader plan for the 
official history—essentially the same as that which 
would be submitted for formal War Department ap- 
proval in December. 
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This change resulted from several factors, appar- 
ently beginning with the criticisms of Colonel Dou- 
glas. About this time Dr. Wnght told Colonel Clark 
that he intended to retum to teaching in the fall of 1946, 
and after mid-October he took little part in the planning 
for the official history. It is also evident that before the 
end of the month Colonel Clark and others were 
looking toward the Ground Forces histonan, Dr. [Kent 
Roberts| Greenfield, as Wright's most cligible succes- 
sor. Among programs outside the branch, the histoncal 
work of the Anny Ground Forces was considered the 
highest in quality and its monographs most nearly 
ready for publication. Possibly a decisive factor in the 
change of course for the official history plan was the 
discovery that Greenfield, with his commander's bless- 
ing, had begun to make arrangements with the /nfaniry 
Journal's press to publish an cight-volume Army 
Ground Forces history. Getting Greenfield as Chief 
Historian seemed also to require putting the Ground 
Forces volumes into the official history. 

During the three days preceding the Advisory 
Commitice meeting, Colonel Clark rewrote the plan 
forthe official history in amanner which gave it amuch 
broader coverage and a goal of about 125 volumes, In 
refining the revised plan, Clark was aided by suggcs- 
tions from Dr. Wright and Colonels Taylor and Dou- 
glas. When the Advisory Committee met on 24 Octo- 
ber it approved the new plan. Within a fortnight all of 
the major command and technical service historical 
chiefs had added their enthusiastic endorsements, The 
War Department Printing Board gave its approval on 
13 November, and in doing so recommended that the 
publication of the official history be financed by an 
initial “no year” appropriation large enough to cover 
the whole cost of printing. By 24 November this plan 
for “The History of the Army in World War II” had 
assumed its final form, but 11 was not sent through 
channels to the Chief of Staff and Secretary of War for 
formal approval until mid-December. 

In the plan formally submitted on 18 December 
1945, General [Edwin F.] Harding estimated that the 
full series would contain about 120 volumes, although 
only 101 of them were specified in an accompanying 
list. The stated objective of the scries was to present to 
the Army and tothe American people a comprehensive 
account of the administration and operations of the 
War Depanment and the Army during World War IL. 
The history was 10 be basically a reference work and 
not a popular summarization. It was not the aim to 
make it a final and definitive history, but rather a 
“broad and factual foundation for further specialized 
research and study.” Sinee the sheer bulk of the records 


involved made it impossible to publish them in a series 
similar to the Civil War Official Records, the decision 
forsuch a detailed history had been made especially so 
that the Army's schools could use the finished products 
as basic texts forstudy. The plan contemplated that the 
Historical Division would prepare the volumes on the 
War Department's general direction of the Army's war 
effon and those treating overscas operations. The 
major commands and technical services were to pre- 
pare theirown volumes. The plan called for the use of 
professional civilian historians to white the history, 
They would either be employed as full-time workers in 
government service or obtained by contract to prepare 
volumes on subjects about which they were especially 
well qualified to write. The Historical Division hoped 
such contracts could be paid for from the guaranteed 
appropriation that it planned to request. All volumes 
were to be published by the Government Printing 
Office, at an estimated cost of $8,000 per volume for 
5,000 copics, and were to be as nearly uniform as 
possible in size, binding, and format. The plan admit- 
ted that “some of the work will take years tocompleie,” 
but it did not ury to estimate how many. 

Afier two minor fevisions to satisfy objections 
raised by the Operations and Intelligence Divisions, 
the proposal reached the Secretary of War and was 
approved by him on 7 February 1946. An Army 
circular published five days later described the plan 
and assigned responsibility to the Historical Division 
and to other Army agencies for the parts that they were 
to play in producing the volumes. General Harding 
informed Dr. [James Phinney] Baxter that the plan 
which the Advisory Committee had approved had won 
the support of the Secretary of War and Chief of Staff, 
clearing the way “for the preparation of a detailed and 
comprehensive history such as the Anmy has never 
before atlempted.” In a personal letter written aboul 
the same time, Colonel Clark explained why nearly 
two-thirds of the volumes were to deal with the major 
commands and technical services, These, he said, were 
works “which the respective CGs thereof would have 
published anyway whether we liked it or not.” “This 
way.” he added, “we have control of them and can 
review and edit them carefully to insure a high stan- 
dard.” 

Included in the plan as submitted was a recommen- 
dation that the Historical Division be authorized to 
initiate action to establish a continuing fund to finance 
preparation and publication of the official history. The 
War Department's budget authorities, in commenting 
on the plan as it passed through the Chief of Staff's 
office, stated that the establishment of such a continu- 
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ing fund would require a special act of Congress and 
that it had been the long-standing policy of Congress to 
oppose such appropriations except for large construc- 
tion projects. It would therefore in all probability be 
neccessary to procure the funds required through appro- 
priations on a year to year basis. This verdict made it 
very unlikely that the Histoncal Division could con- 
tract with outside scholars for very much of the work, 
if indeed it could contract for any of it. 

Not everyone cither within or outside of the Army 
was happy overthe decision to undenake underofficial 
auspices a massive narrative history of the Anmy's part 
in the war. In December 1945 the chief of the War 
College Historical Section, Colonel [Clarence C.] 
Benson, minced no words in writing to hus new techni- 
cal supervisor, General Harding. He voiced his oppo- 
sition to the official history proposal and expressed his 
strong preference for collecting and publishing the 
source materials in order to make them available to 
historians generally. The following Apnl Douglas 5. 
Freeman, the dean of American military historians, 
wrote editorials and a letter to the Secretary of War that 
were cven more adamant in their opposition. He held 
that “no adequate unrestricted history of Amenica’s 
participation in the Second World War can be written 
during the lifetime of the principal leaders tn that 
strugele,” and that “historians will not be grateful for 
Our attempt to wrile an official history before we 
publish the basic documents,” A conciliatory reply 
drafted by the Chief Historian-elect, Dr, Greenfield, 
does not seem to have changed Freeman's mind, 

Except forthe appointment of General Harding as 
Director (Chief after June 1946), the new Historical 
Division changed very little in organization or size in 
the first few months afierits establishment. Physically 
it remained in the same filth Moor location in the 
Pentagon that it had occupied as the Historical Branch. 
In November 1945 Colonel Clark, in consultation with 
his senor colleagues, drafted an organizational direc- 
tive for the division, which would be issued, with two 
significant changes, as an Army Stall circular on 7 
January 1946. It provided for an organization under the 
Direclor consisting of five elements: (1) an Advisory 
Committee appointed by the Secretary of War and 
rcpresenting the professional historical scholarship of 
the nation, with the duty of advising the Secretary, the 
Director, and the Chief Historian on all matters relating 
to Anmy historical activities; (2) a civilian Chief Histo- 
nian to be the principal full-time historical adviser to 
the military Director, and who would be primarily 
responsible for supervising the production and quality 
of the division's historical work and for establishing 


and maintaining professional relabonships (Colonel 
Clark in his November draft had proposed that the 
Chief Historian be appointed by the Secretary of War, 
on the advice of the Advisory Committee, but this 
provision was dropped); (3) a Planning Branch, to 
handle planning and to supervise other Army historical 
Organizations (but not to control them, as Clark's 
November draft had proposed), with a Records Analy- 
sis Section to be responsible for securing, handling, 
and analyzing documentary materials, including estab- 
lishment “of standards for the retention and processing 
of War Department and Army records of value in the 
preparation of military histories”; (4) a Rescarch and 
Writing Branch to prepare historical studies “not within 
the province of other... Anmy organizations”; and (5) an 
Editorial Branch to establish standards for and review 
Army histoncal manuscripts and publications, and to 
edit and prepare for publication works to be published 
by the division. In two areas the new organization was 
assigned responsibilities thal encroached upon func- 
tions normally exercised by the Adjutant General: 
supervision of the process of retention and processing 
ol Army records to be used in military history, and 
editing of Army publications for printing. In both of 
these areas there would be problems to resolve in the 
years ahead. 

In the new organization Colonel Clark became ihe 
Deputy Director and Colonel [John M.] Kemper, who 
had returned in November 1945, the Chief of the 
Planning Branch. General Harding, whose residual 
duties with the Joint Chiefs of Staff occupied much of 
his time, lefi the routine administration of the division 
very largely to Clark, Kemper, and Chief Histonan 
Livy Wright. It was they who fought off a proposal in 
January 1946 toannex the Army Library to the Histon- 
cal Division. They were less successful in fending off 
the amalgamation of the War College Historical Sec- 
lion and the division, when the former had to findanew 
home following the decision to establish a national war 
college at Fort. McNair. On paper this consolidation 
occurred on 1] May 1946, although the possible embar- 
rassments of physical integration were postponed until 
the following year. 

Al the beginning of February 1946 the strength of 
the Historical Division was twenty-nine officers and 
forty civilians, but a proposal for a much larger stafl 
(thirty-four officers andeighty-three civilians) tohandle 
the big history project was in the mill. This enlarge- 
ment was made all the more necessary by lwodevelop- 
ments: the disintegration of overseas historical orgam- 
zations during the rapid postwar demobilization, which 
made it impossible for them to prepare volumes for the 
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World War II history as originally contemplated, and 
the discouraging prospect for contracting with outside 
scholars lo prepare volumes. 

During a month’s visit to the European Theater in 
December, Colonel Clark had confirmed a growing 
realization in Washington “that no historical program 
covering operations during the war could be aecom- 
plished |overseas] underthe confused conditions caused 
by the redeployment schedule.” It would therefore be 
necessary, if at all possible, to persuade the best of the 
overseas historians to relum to Washington to do the 
work. The ablestof the Army’s professional histonans 
in Europe was Dr. Hugh M. Cole, then the depuly 
theater historian. Cole expressed willingness lo con- 
sider civilian employment with the Historical Division 
only when he leamed that Dr, Wright was leaving and 
would probably be succeeded by Dr. Greenfield, whom 
Cole admired. Cole's apparent willingness promised 
to win over several of his more able colleagues, if 
satisfactory salaries could be offered tothem, Afterhis 
retum to Washington, and somewhat to his surprise, 
Colonel Clark managed to persuade the Civil Service 
Commission to approve salanes high enough to attract 
top-notch people, salanes substantially higher than 
America’s colleges and universities were then paying 
scholars of comparable ability and expericnce. To 
complete the Army's best historical work then under 
way inthe Pacific, on the battle for Okinawa, the team 
of five men in uniform then working on it in Hawaii 
were brought to Washington and made a temporary 
part of the Historical Division's staff. Because only 
one of them would remain as a civilian historian and he 
for only a shon while, wnters for the other Pacific 
volumes had to be recruited from outside this highly 
qualified group, 

In recruiting competent people, the enlistment of 
Dr. Greenfield as the future Chief Historian was of 
almost equal importance to an attractive salary sched- 
ule. Greenficld was widely known and highly regarded 
in academic circles. Fortunately for the Anny, a feud 
with the president of Johns Hopkins made him reluc- 
tant to retum there and resume the chairmanship of ils 
history department. But he was also reluctant to 
commit himself to peacetime goverment service un- 
less he could be assured that the work he would 
supervise would be well supported and conducted in 
accordance with the principles of sound historical 
scholarship. As a practical matter, it was also neces- 
sary to resolve the inconsistency between the approved 
World War II history plan that contemplated publish- 
ing all the volumes through the Govemment Printing 
Office and the Army Ground Forces’ arrangement to 
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have its volume published by the /nfantry Journal's 
press. 

In mid-February 1946 after conferences between 
Harding, Clark, Greenfield, and the editor of the/nfan- 
try Journal, the editor agreed to government publica- 
ion of the Ground Forces* volumes. Two weeks later 
the first volume, Greenfield's own work on the history 
of General Headquaners, was delivered to the Histon- 
cal Division forpreparation forthe press, A conference 
at the end of February also reached preliminary agree- 
ment on more or less uniform characicnstics for all 
secrics volumes, Sull, Greenfield did not commit him- 
self until afier lwo more significant mectings the fol- 
lowing month. The first,on 13 March, was a session of 
the Advisory Commitice, at which its members were 
bnefed on the development of the official history 
program since the last meeting five months before 
Presumably they expressed approval of the selection of 
Dr. Greenfield as Dr. Wright's successor. The second, 
two days later, was a forty-minule interview between 
Dr. Greenfield and General [Dwight D.] Eisenhower. 
The Chief of Staff expressed keen interest in the 
official history project, promised that those working on 
il would be given access as necessary lo Army records, 
and agreed to allow Colonels Clark and Kemper to 
remain with the project until it was on a firm footing. 
A month later, with some difficulty, the Historical 
Division obtained Secretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson's signature to a letter to Dr. Greenfield (still 
in uniform as a lieutenant colonel) assuring him sup- 
port from the secretariat for the World War II history 
project and expressing appreciation for Greenfield's 
willingness to leave universily life and devote himself 
LO il. 

The Eisenhower interview convinced Greenficld 
and his prospective senior colleagues of the Historical 
Division that the auspices for official history work 
were good. They were assured that as government 
histonans working on the history they would have 
access to all relevant Anny records, individual author- 
ship credit, and the freedom “to call the shots as they 
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saw them.” These assurances were all the more neccs- 
sary because among academic historians in the United 
States, military history after World War I had become 
a neglected and disparaged field, and among them and 
the American public generally official publications 
had never acquired a reputation for scholarly objectiv- 
ity. [the volumes of the official history of the Army 
in World War IT were to be accepted and used both 
within and outside the service, they would have to be as 
good and trustworthy as their authors could possibly 
make them. 

The day after the War Deparment publicly an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. Greenficld as Chief 
Historian, Colonel Clark learned that General Harding 
felt he must soon retire, because in the postwar reduc- 
tion of temporary grades he was to reverl to the Regular 
Amny rank of colonel, Within a week Clark and 
Greenfield had lined up Maj, Gen. Harry J. Malony as 
Harding's successor. Malony took over as Chief of 
Military History on 12 July 1946, about three weeks 
before Greenfield himself reported for duty. The new 
Chief, descnbed as a “natural” for the job by one of his 
most knowledgeable military colleagues, had been a 
Deputy Chief of Staff at General Headquarters before 
Pearl Harbor and afterwards the leader of the 94th 
Division in training and battle. Shortly before he 
became Chief, he reverted to the rank of brigadier 
general, which was the grade formally allotted to the 
Chic!'s position effective 1 July 1946, Malony’s rank 
of major general was restored in 1948 and he and his 
successors during the decade following all held that 
rank, a step higher than the position actually required. 
During Malony’s tour, Chief and Chief Historian 
worked closcly together, Greenfield cared the major 
responsibility for molding the World War II series into 
shape and Malony exercised aggressive leadership in 
other matters, particularly in directing the division's 
broadening range of historical activities. 

The exchange of military and civilian chiefs in the 
summer of 1946 was but a part of the larger turnover in 
the division staff, Thanks to General Eisenhower's 


intervention, Colonels Clark and Kemper were al- 
lowed to complete their normal tours, but Colonel 
Taylor, Major [Roy] Lamson, and several other of- 
ficer-histonans decided lo retum to teaching, and an 
entirely new staff for the Editorial Branch had to be 
found. With some reluctance, Dr. Winnacker agreed to 
suspend work on his history of Secretary Stimson’s 
activities and lake temporary charge of editing. Under 
him newly recruited senior editors including historians 
Dr. Stetson Conn from Amherst College and Dr, Albert 
K. Weinberg from the United Nations’ relief organiza- 
tion. Fortunately, the largest writing sections, the 
European under Dr. Hugh Cole and the Pacific under 
Dr. Louis Morton, acquired not only strong leadership 
bul also a core of authors who, like their chiefs, had 
served overseas dunng the war. New people had to be 
found for Mediterranean coverage and for many ad- 
ministrative and logistical topics, Getting them in the 
summer of 1946 was nol casy in competition with 
colleges and universilics emerging from their wantime 
doldrums. Both newly recruited historians and those 
already aboard met with Chief of Staff Eisenhower for 
half an hour on 30 July to receive his greetings and 
assurance of enthusiastic support. 

A most important ingredient in the success of the 
Army's Histoncal Division was what Dr. Pendleton 
Herring called the “honest cooperation between two 
professional groups, the professional officers of the 
Army and the professional historians of the nation, 
each recognizing and respecting the needs and interests 
of the Army.” Dr. Greenfield described it more simply 
as “a happy marmnage of the military and historical 
professions.” There were, of course, occasional in- 
stances of misunderstanding and friction, but they 
were generally overshadowed by a spin of harmony. 
In pant this harmony reflected the care taken in select- 
ing officers and civilians for the Historical Division. It 
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Thunderbolt: General Creighton Abrams and the 
Army of His Times 

by Lewis Sorley 
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Few officers have made such a dramatic impact on 
the Anny as did Creighton Abrams. In what surely is 


also flowed, as Colonel Clark emphasized, from the 
administration of the division's work as a“ consultative 
operation,” no major siep being taken without careful 
preliminary discussion and substantial agreement 
among military and civilian leaders. 

The Histoncal Advisory Committee provided an- 
other pillar of strength as the Army's World War II 
series took shape, especially after it was enlarged in the 
winter of 1946-47, Planned since the spring of 1946, 
this expansion retained the four original “outside” 
members chosen in 1943, and added seven civilian 
historians appointed by the Secretary of War to in- 
crease total membership to eleven, Dr. Baxter contin- 
ved as chainman, and all civilian appointments were for 
an indefinite term. Four of the newcomers were 
alumni: Dr, Wright, Colonel Taylor, and the cx-chicfs 
of the overseas European and Mediterranean theater 
historical offices. Two were professors at the Univer- 
sitics of Chicago and Califomia, added to give the 
committee nation-wide geographical representation. 
The seventh was Douglas Freeman, who agreed to 
serve but never really became a convert to the World 
War ll program. Before the expansion, the remnant of 
the original committee held an all-day mecting on 7 
November 1946 devoted to reports on the development 
of the World War II series, and in Apnl 1947 the 
enlarged committee, during a two-day meeting, heard 
addresses from both Chicf of Staff Eisenhower and 
Secretary of War Patterson attesting to their interest in 
the historical program. After 1946 individual mem- 
bers kept in touch belwecn mectings by receiving 
copies of the Chief Historian's progress reports. From 
lime to time they helped in the review of volumes 
nearing readiness for publication. Naturally, the dis- 
tinguished members of the expanded commiuliee gave 
the World War I program a strong tie with the histori- 
cal profession across the nation.—To be continued. 





the definitive biography of this remarkable soldicr, 
Thunderbolt follows Abrams’ career from his pradua- 
tion from West Point(U.S. Military Academy, 1936) to 
his untimely death in 1974, while serving as Army 
Chief of Staff, Inthe interim, Abrams’ career reflected 
the transformation of the Anny from the interwar force 
of the 1930s to the creation of the modem force that 
later inumphed superbly in the Gulf War. Whether 
leading the advance column that relieved the besieged 
garrison of Bastogne or supervising the Army forces at 
the time of the civil nghts demonstrations dunng 
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President John F. Kennedy's administration, Abrams 
demonstrated a no-nonsense approach to mission ac- 
complishment and to the welfare of the individual 
soldier, 

Using a plethora of pnmary and secondary sources, 
Sorley follows Abrams through three wars and count- 
less domestic crises, Since the author relies so heavily 
on the recollections, anecdotes, and personal reminis- 
cences of a number of Abrams’ proteges, this biogra- 
phy is so laudatory that one wonders if the hard-driving 
combat commander had any personal quirks or foibles. 
The reader will certainly not find any in this book, 
which borders on idolatry. 

Abrams achieved legendary status in World War II 
us commander of the 37th Tank Battalion, one of three 
tank battalions in the 4th Annored Division. Begin- 
ningon 11 July 1944 (D+35) in Europe, Abrams played 
acntical role inthe Normandy breakout and the subse- 
quent race across France. Categorized by the authoras 
“an enlisted man's officer,” Abrams also earned the 
respect of his superiors for his tactical acumen, culmi- 
naling in the relicf of Bastogne in December 1944. 
Small wonder that George Patton considered Abrams 
the best tank Commander in the Anny. 

Whether ornot Abrams was the mosi famous small 
unit leader of the war, as Sorley attests, Abrams’ 
contemporanes obviously agreed with Patton's assess- 
ment. When asked why the 4th Armored Division had 
4 much greater reputation than any other annored 
division in the theater, one commander's unequivocal 
answer was, “Abrams, Abrams when he gol into 
combat knew everything thal was going on.,.,He was 
able to command and move his outfit and always 
defeated the enemy in front of him. It was just that 
simple.” 

What makes Thunderbolt such interesting read- 
ing. however, 1s Sorley’s analysis of Abrams’ contri- 
bution to the Army during the period between World 
War II and the Vietnam conflict. Not resting on his 
combat laurels, Abrams provided yeoman service as 
head of the Depanment of Tactics at the Armor School 
al Fort Knox, Kentucky, and as commander of the 2d 
Armored Cavalry Regiment in occupied Germany. 
Following his mentor, Bruce Clarke, to Korea in 1953, 
Abrams arrived too late to participate in any combat. 
Abrams served as Clarke's chief of staff at 1 Corps and 
later at X Corps (Group). Subsequent tours at Fort 
Knox and the Pentagon only enhanced Abrams reputa- 
lion, and he quickly received command of the 3d 
Armored Division (1959-60) and V Corps in Germany 
(1963-64). 
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The narrative of Abrams’ Vietnam experence and 
his subsequent tour as chief of staff alone makes 
Sorley's Thunderbolt mandatory reading for military 
officers, Vietnam dominated Abrams’ efforts from 
mid-1964, when he served as vice chief of staff, until 
1972 when he retumed to the United States as chief of 
staff. Indeed, the author devotes nearly half this 
biography to the Vietnam experience. Succeeding 
General William Westmoreland as commander, Mili- 
lary Assistance Command, Victnam, Abrams inher- 
ited a nearly impossible situation. Quickly restoring 
order afier the disastrous Tet offensive, Abrams imple- 
mented the Vietnamization strategy and presided over 
the gradual withdrawal of American forces from the 
conflict. It was a thankless job, but one at which he 
customanly excelled. Sorley wisely leaves to the 
reader the larger question of how effective the 
Vietnamization strategy was. 

Afiersucceeding Westmoreland, this time as chief 
of staff, Abrams made perhaps his greatest contribu- 
tion by setting the Army on its way back to respectabil- 
ity. Imperative in this reconstruction was restoration of 
the trust and confidence of the American people in the 
officercorps and the Army asa whole, Determined that 
the nation would never again commit the Anny toa war 
without the full support of the American people, Abrams 
became the leading proponent of the Total Anny 
concept thal incorporated the careful integration of the 
active Anmy, the Army National Guard, and Army 
Reserve units. The Army of the 1990s is a product of 
Abrams’ foresight. 

In short, this work is a major contribution to 
military histonography. For those officers interested 
in learning the profession of arms and the an of 
command, here is a biography of one of the Army's 
genuine herocs, 
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After World War II the U.S. Army demobilized 
rapidly, Army clothing stocks were depleted until, at 


the outbreak of the Korean War, supplies were ex- 
tremely short. After the North Korean invasion of the 
south in June 1950, there followed a three-year “police 
action” in which American soldiers served in an envi- 
ronment made hostile not only by the war but also by 
the weather, Although the Army had been designing 
and adopting specialized clothing in the post-World 
War ll years, during the carly stages of mobilization for 
Korea most American troops sent there were still 
uniformed in World War Il-era clothing. However, 
this garb was not suiled for the generally long and cold 
winters and hot, humid summers of the Korean penin- 
sula, Acrash program was begun, therefore, todevelop 
clothing and equipment better suited to the Korean 
climate. 

U.S. Army Uniforms of the Korean War, the third 
hook in Shelby Stanton’s uniform reference series, 
more than adequately fills the gaps between his previ- 
ously published volumes on World War Il and Vici- 
nam. Soldiers’ uniforms are well documented by 
photographs and text, from World War Il-vintage 
clothing to the design and distribution of attire specifi- 
cally targeted for Korea. Various types of summer and 
winter duty umforms for men and women are illus- 
trated and discussed, The volume also includes infor- 
mation on uniforms wom by aviators, military police, 
medics, and other specialized personnel. Body armor 
is also included, from “flak jackets” to the “armadillo 
suit,” used for mine-clearing operations. 

Considerable information is presented on both 
issue and commercial headgear and winter field cloth- 
ing, from parkas, overcoats, swealcrs lo under- 
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wear, shoes, boots, and socks. A multitude of photo- 
graphs depict the wear of unit and rank insignia on 
uniforms and individual equipment, although in most 
cases the equipment is of World War II vintage. An 
appendix provides a chart on uniform distribution in 
Korea, from the base depot at Pusan to various divi- 
sions in the field, including the type of transportation 
used foreach leg of the line. Tables of field clothing 
and allowances and body armor distribution during the 
war are also provided. 

This book, with copious photographs of actual 
uniforms in the field, is educational for an insight into 
military clothing development and distribution during 
ihe Korean War. 


Larry A.( “Ted” ) Ballard is a historian in the Center's 
Field and International Branch. A collector of historic 
American uniforms and equipment, he is a frequent 
participant in military reenacoments. 
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